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USES OF GREAT MEN. 

■'fr is natural to believe in great men. If the com- 
mons of our childhood should turn out to be heroes, I 
and their condition regal, it would not surprise us. All 
mythology opens with demigods, and the circumstance 
i high and poetic; that is, their genius is paramount. 
le legends of the Gautama, the first men ate the 
, and found it deliciously sweet. 
Kature seems to exist for the excellent. The world I 
f upheld by the veracity of good men: they make j 
t earth wholesome. They who lived with them found J 
and nutritious. Life is sweet and tolerable! 
in our belief in such society; and actually, 
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ideally, we manage to live with superiors. We call 
our cluldren and our lands by their names. Thdr 
names are wrought into the verbs of language, their 
works and effigies are in our houses, and every cir- 
cumstance of the day recalls an anecdote of them. 

The search after the great is the dream of youth, 
and the most serious occupation of manhood. We 
travel into foreign parts to find his works, — if possible, 
to get a glimpse of him. But we are put off with for 
tunc instead. You say, the English are practical; 
Germans are hospitable; in Valencia, the dimate is de-i 
licious; and in the hills of the Sacramento, there is 
gold for the gathering. Yes, but I do not travel to 
find comfortable, rich, and hospitable people, or cleat 
sky, or ingots that cost too much. But if there were 
any magnet that would point to the countries and 
houses where are the persons who are intrinsically rich. 
and powerful, I would sell all, and buy it, and put my- 
self on the road to-day. 

The race goes with us on their credit. The know- 
ledge that in the city is a man who invented the rail- 
road, raises the credit of all the citizens. But enormous 
populations, if they be beggars, are disgustmg, like 
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'■ Bsoving cheese, like hills of ants, or of fleas — the more, 
the worse. 

Our religion is the love and cherishing of these 
patrons. The gods of fable are the shining moments of 
great men. We run al! our vessels into one mould. 
Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, 
Mahometism, are the necessary and structural action of 
the human mind. The student of history is like a man 
going into a warehouse to buy cloths or carpets. He 
fancies he has a new article. If he go to the factory, 
he shall find that his new stuff still repeals the scrolls 
and rosettes which are found on the interior walls of 
the Pyramids of Thebes. Our theism is the purification 
of the human mind. Man can paint, or make, or think 
nothing but man. He believes that the great material 
elements had their origin from his thought. And 
philosophy finds one essence collected or dis- 
ibuted. 

IV we proceed to inquire into the kinds of 

vice we derive from others, let us be warned of the 

danger of modem studies, and begin low enough. We 

must not contend against love, or deny the substantial i 

^4. existence of other people. I know not what would 
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10 UTiPREPENTATU'E MEN. 

happen to lis. We have social strengths. Our affec- 
tion towards others creates a sort of vantage or purchase 
which nothing will supply. I can do that by another 
which I cannot do alone. I can say to you what I 
cannot first say to myself. Other men are lenses 
through which we read our own minds. Each man 
seeks those of different quality ftwm his own, and such 
as are good cf their kind; that is, he seeks other men, 
and the olherut. The stronger the nature, the more it 
is reactive. Let us have the quality pure. A little 
genius let us leave alone. A main difference betwixt 
men is, whether they attend their own affair or not. 
Man is that noble endogenous plant which grows, like 
the palm, from within, outward. His own affair, though 
impossible to others, he can open with celerity and in 
sport. It is easy to sugar to be sweet, and to nitie to 
be salt. We take a great deal of pains to waylay and 
entrap that which of itself will fall into our hands. I 
count him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere of 
thought, into which other men rise with labour and dif- 
ficulty; he has but to open his eyes to see things in a 
true light, and in large relations; whilst they must make 
painful corrections, and keep a vigilant eye on many 
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sources of error. His service to us is of like sort. It 
costs a beautifiil person no exertion to paint her image . 
on our eyes; yet how splendid is' that benefit! It cmta 
no more for a wise soul to convey his quality to other 
men. And everyone can do his best thing easiest 
"Feu de moycttS, beauctmp d'tfftt." He is great who is 
what he is from nature, and who never reminds us of 
others. 

But he must be related to us, and our life receive 

from him some pronaise of explanation. I cannot tell 

what I would know, but I have observed there are 

persons who, in their character and actions, answer 

Questions which I have not skill to put. One maa 

swers some question which none of his contemporaries 

^ and is isolated. The past and passing religions 

pftilosophies answer some other question. Certain 

^fTeit us as rich possibilities, but helpless to them- 

■ai^d to their times, — the sport, perhaps, of some 

^Ct t/ziat rules in the air;— they do not speak to out 

.Wi^ ■-! t the great are near; we know them at Sight' 

^^tzi^s-fy expectation, and fall into place. What i» ' 

. ^^rfTective, generative; makes for itself room, i 

f ^'~^ allies. A sound apple produces seed, — a \ 






hybrid does not. Is a man in his place, he is con- 
structive, fertile, magnetic, inundating armies with his 
purpose, which is thus executed. The river makes its 
own shores, and each legitimate idea makes its own 
channels and welcome, — harvests for food, institutions 
for expression, weapons to fight with, and disciples to 
explain it. The true artist has the planet for his pedestal; 
the adventurer, after years of strife, has nothing broader 
thaa his own shoes. 

Our common discourse respects two kinds of use or 
service from superior men. Du-ect giving is agreeable 
to the early belief of men; direct giving of material or 
metaphysical aid, as of health, eternal youth, fine senses, 
arts of healing, magical power, and prophecy. The boy 
believes there is a teacher who can sell him wisdom. 
Churches believe in imputed merit. But, in strictness, 
we are not much cognisant of direct serving. Man is 
endogenous, and education is his unfolding. The aid 
we have from others is mechanical, compared with the 
discoveries of nature in us. What is thus learned is 
delightful in the doing, and the effect remains, Right 
ethics are central, and go fitmi the soul outward. Gift 
is contrary to the law of the universe. Serving others 
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is serving us. I must absolve me to myself, ' 
thy affair," says the spirit; — "coxcomb, would yott. 
meddle with the skies, or with other people?" Indireef 
service is left. Men have a pictorial or representative 
quality, and serve us in the intellect. Behmen and 
Swedenborg saw that things were representative. Meti 
are also representative; first, of things, and secondly, of 
ideas. 

As plants convert the minerals into food for animals, 
so each man couverls some raw material in nature to 
human use. The inventors of fire, electricity, magnetism, 
iron, lead, glass, linen, silk, cotton; the makers of tools; 
the inventor of decimal notation; the geometer; the 
engineer; the musician, — severally make an easy way 
for all, through unknown and impossible confusions. 
Each man is, by secret liking, connected with some 
district of nature, whose agent and interpreter he is, as 
Linnffius, of plants; Hiiber, of bees; Fries, of lichens; 
Van Mons, of pears; DaJton, of atomic forms; Euclid, of 
lines; Newton, of fluxions. 

A man is a centre for nature, ninning out threads 
of relation through everything, fluid and solid, material 
and elemental. The earth rolls; every clod and stout 
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comes to the meridian: so every organ, function, acid, 
crystal, grain of dust, has its relation to the braio. It 
waits long, but its turn comes. Each plant has its 
parasite, and each created thing its lover and poet 
Justice has already been done to bteam, to iron, 
wood, to coal, to loadstone, to iodine, to corn, and 
cotton; but how few materials are yet used by our art* 
The mass of creatures and of qualities are still hid an^ 
expectant. It would seem as if each waited, like the 
enchanted princess in fairy tales, for a destined human 
dehverer. Each must be disenchanted, and walk forth 
to the day in human shape. In the history of discovery, 
the ripe and latent truth seems to have fashioned a 
brain for itself. A magnet must be made man, in some 
Gilbert, or Swedenborg, or Oersted, before the general 
mind can come to entertain its powers. 

If we limit ourselves to the first advantages;- 
sober grace adheres to the muieral and botanic kiag- 
doms, which, in the highest moments, comes up as th( 
charm of nature, — the glitter of the spar, the surenes! 
of affinity, the veracity of angles. Light and darkness, 
heat and cold, hunger and food, sweet and sour, solid, 
liquid, and gas, circle us round in a wreath of pleasures. 
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and, by their agreeable quarrel, beguile the day of life. J 
The eye repeats every day the first eulogy on things — 
"He saw that they were good." We know where to.i 
lind tliem; and these performers are relished all lite I 
more, after a little experience of the pretending races. ] 
We are entitled, also, to higher advantages. Somethuig 
is wanting to science, until it has been humanised. The 
table of logarithms is one thing, and its vital play, in 
botany, music-optics, and architecture, another. There j 
are advancements to numbers, anatomy, architecture, 
astronomy, little suspected at first, when, by union i 
with intellect and will, they ascend into the life, and | 
reappear in conversation, character, and politics. I 

But this comes later. We speak now only of our J 
acquaintance with them in their own sphere, and the ( 
nay in which they seem to fascinate and draw to them 
w)me genius who occupies himself with one thing, all I 
his life long. The possibility of interpretation lies in 
the identity of the observer «ith the observed. Each 
material thing has its celestial side; has its translation, 
through humanity, into the spiritual aud necessary i 
;phere, where it plays a part as indestructible as any J 
.\nd to these, their ends, all t^'n^^ uscMvcfajSiM 
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seems a poverty that we can only spend it once: we 
wish for a thousand heads, a thousand bodies, that we 
might celebrate its immense beauty in many ways and 
places. Is this fancy? Well, in good faith, we are 
multiplied by our proxies, How easily we adopt their 
labours! Every ship that comes to America got its 
chart from Columbus. Every novel is a debtor to 
Homer. Every carpenter who shaves with a foreplane 
borrows the genius of a forgotten inventor. Life is girt 
all round with a zodiac of sciences, the contributions of 
men who have perished to add their point of light to 
our sky. Engineer, broker, jurist, physician, moralist, 
theologian, and every man, inasmuch as he has any 

, science, is a definer and map-maker of the latitudes 
and longitudes of our condition. These road-makers 

. on every hand enrich us. \Ve must extend the area of 
life, and multiply our relations. We are as much 
gainers by finding a new property in the old earth, as 
by acquiring a new planet. 

We are too passive in the reception of these material 
or semi-material aids. We must not be sacks and 
stomachs. To ascend one step, — we are better served 
through our sympathy. Activity is contagious. LookyMt 

KrfreuHtatiM Mm. 1- J 
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wbac others look, and convoang with the same things 
wc caldi Uk duim whkh hirctt llieiii. Napoleon saidy 
"You must not ^ht bm oAen with uae enemy, or yoa 
will teach him all your art of war," Talk much with 
any man of vigorous mind, and we acquire very fast 
the habit of looking at things in the same light, anct 
on each occurrence, ne anticipate his thought. 
I Men are helpful through the intellect and the affec- 

tions. Other help, I find a false appearance. If yoil 
affect to give me bread and fire^ 1 percd^'e that I pay 
for it the full price, and at last it leaves me as H 
found me, neither better nor woise: but all mental and 
moral force is a positive good. It goes out from yoa, 
whether you will or not, and profits me whom you 
never thought of. I cannot even hear of persond 
vigour of any kind, great prower of performance, wilii- 
out fresh resolution. We are emulous of all that maa 
can do. Cecil's saying of Sir Walter Raleigh, "I know 
ihiil he can toil terribly," is an electric touch. So are 
Clarendon's portraits, — of Hampden; "who was of an 
industry and vigilance not to be tired out or wearied 
by llie most laborious, and of parts not to be impose^ 
on by the most subtle and sharp, and of a personal 



courage equal to his best parts," — of Falkland-; "who 
was so severe an adorer of truth, tliat he could ; 
easily have given himself leave to steal, as to dis- 
semble," We cannot read Plutarch, without a tingling 
of the blood; and I accept the saying of the Chinese 
Mencius: "A sage is the instructor of a hundred aj 
When the manners of Loo are heard of, the stupid i 
become intelligent, and the wavering, determined." 

This is the moral of biography; yet it is haxd ft» 
departed men to touch the quick like our own oiia 
panions, whose names may not last as long. 'What ii 
he whom I never think oP whilst in eveiy solitude are 
those who succour our genius, and stimulate us 
ivonderful manners. There is a power in love to divine 
another's destiny better than that other can, and, by 
heroic encouragements, hold him to his task. What 
has friendship so signal as its sublime attraction to 
whatever virtue is in us? We will never more think 
cheaply of ourselves, or of life. We are piqued to 
some purpose, and the industry of the diggers on the 
railroad will not again shame us. 

Under this head, too, fails that homage, very pure, J 
as 1 think, which all ranks pay lo the liero of the daY\ 
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in a lifetime, genius perpetually pays; contented, if now 
and then, in a century, the proffer is accepted. The 
indicators of the values of matter are degraded to a 
sort of cooks , and confectioners, on the appearance of 
the indicators of ideas. Genius is the naturalist or 
geographer of the supersensible regions, and draws their 
map; and, by acquainting us with new fields of activity, 
cools our affection for the old. These are at once ac- j 
cepted as the reality, of which the world we have con- 
versed with is the show. _ 

We go to the gymnasium and the swimming-school to 
see the power and beauty of the body; there is the - 
like pleasure, and a higher benefit, from witnessing in- 
tellectual feats of all kinds; as, feats of memory, of 
mathematical combination, great power of abstraction, 
the transmutings of the imagination, even versatility, 
and concentration, as these acts expose the invisible 
organs and members of the mind, which respond, 
member for member, to the parts of the body. For, 
we thus enter a new gymnasium, and learn to choose" 
men by their truest marks, taught, with Plato, "to 
choose those who can, without aid from the eyes, or 
"X other sense, proceed to truth and to being," Foie-t 
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/most among these activities, are the summersaults^ 
spells, and resurrections, wrought by the iofiaginatioa 
When this wakes, a man seems to multiply ten timea 
or a thousand times his force. It opens the delicioilt 
sense of indeterminate size, and mspires an audacioni 
mental habit. We are as elastic as the gas of gun- 
powder, and a sentence in a book, or a word dropped 
in . conversation , sets free our fancy, and instantly oui 
heads are bathed with galaxies, and our feet tread tbt 
floor of the Pit And this benefit is real, because 
are entitled to these enlargements, and, once having 
passed the bounds, shall never again be quite the 
miserable pedants we were. 

The high functions of the intellect are so alU^ 
that some imaginative power usually appears in 
eminent minds, even in arithmeticians of the first cda^ 
but especially in meditative men of an intuitive hatiS 
of thought. This class serves us, so that they have the 
perception of identity and the perception of reaction. 
The eyes of Plato, Shakespeare, Swedenborg, Goethci 
never shut on either of these laws. The perception of 
these laws is a kind of metre of the mind. Littl^ 
minds are little, through failure to see them. 
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Even these feasts have their surfeit. Our delight 
in reason degenerates into idolatry of the herald. 
Especially when a mind of powerfiil method has in- 
structed men, we find the examples of oppression. The 
dominion of Aristotle, the Ptolemaic astronomy, the 
credit of Luther, of Bacon, of Locke, ^ — in religion, the 
history of hierarchies, of saints, and the sects which 
have taken the name of each founder, are in point 
Alasl every man is such a victim. The imbecility of 
men is always inviting the impudence of power. It is 
the delight of vulgar talent to dazzle and to bind the. 
beholder. But true genius seeks to defend us from it- / I 
self True genius will not impoverish, but will liberate, ; 
and add new senses. If a wise man should appear in K I 
our village, he would create, in those who conversed 1 1 
with him, a new consciousness of wealth, by opening ' 
their eyes to unobserved advantages; he would establish 
a, sense of immovable equality, calm us with assurances 
that we could not be cheated: as everyone would dis- 
cern the chetks and guarantees of condition. The rich 
would see their mistakes and poverty, the poor their 
escapes and their resources. 

But nature brings all this about in due time. &.Qt^-_ 



/ tion is her remedy. The soul is impatient of masten, 
and eager for change. Housekeepers say of a domestic 
who has been valuable, "She had lived with me long 
enough." We are tendencies, or rather, symptoms, and 
none of us complete. We touch and go, and sip the 
foam of many lives. Kotation is the law of nature. 
When nature removes a great man, people explore the 
horizon for a successor; but cone comes, and none will. 
His class is extinguished with him. In some other 
and quite different field, the next man will appear; not 
Jefferson, not Franklin, but now a great salesman; thea 
a road-coatractor; then a student of fishes; then a 
buffalo-hunting explorer, or a sereii-savage Western 
general. Thus we make a stand against our rougher 
masters; but against the best there is a finer remedy. 
The power which they communicate is not theirs. 
When we are exalted by ideas, we do not owe this to' 
Plato, but to the idea, to which, also, Plato was debtor, 

I must not forget that we have a special debt to a ' 
single class. Life is a scale of degrees. Between rank 
and rank of our great men are wide intervals. Man- 
kind have, in all ages, attached themselves to a few- 
peisoos, who, either by the quality of that idea 
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embodied, or by the largeness of their reception, were 
eatitled to the position of leaders and law-givers. These 
teach us the quahties of primary nature, — admit v 
the constitution of things. We swim, day by day, on 
a river of delusions, and are efTectually amused with 
houses and towns in the air, of which the men about 
us are dupes. But Jife is a sincerity. In lucid inter- 
vals we say, "Let there be an entrance opened for me 
into realities; I have worn the fool's cap too long.^ 
We will know the meaning of our economies and 
politics. Give us the cipher, and, if persons and things 
are scores of a celestial music, let us read off the strains. 
We have been cheated of our reason; yet there have 
been sane men, who enjoyed a rich and related ex- 
istence. What they know, they know for us. With i 
each new mind, a new secret of nature transpires; nor 
can the Bible be closed, until the last great man is 
bom. These men correct the delirium of the animal 
quints, make us considerate, and engage us to new aims 
and powers. The veneration of mankind selects these 
for the highest place. Witness the multitude of sUlues, 
pictures, and memorials which recall their genius ia 
every ciQ', village, house, and ship: — 
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"Ever their phantoms rise before us, I 

Oui toftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table Ihey lord it o'er us, 

With looks of beauty, and words of good." 

How to illustrate the distinctive benefit of ideas, 
the service rendered by those who introduce moral 
truths into the general mind?— I am plagued, in all my 
living, with a perpetual tariff of prices. If I work in 
my garden, and prune an apple-tree, I am well enough 
entertained, and could continue indefinitely in the like 
occupation. But it comes to mind that a day is gone, 
and I have got this precious nothing done, I go to 
Boston or New York, and run up and down on my 
aifaiiB: they are sped, but so is the day. I am vexed 
by the recollection of this price I have paid for a 
trifling advantage. I remember the peait d'Ane, on 
which whoso sat should have his desire, but a piece of 
the skin was gone with every wish. I go to a conven- 
tion of philanthropists. Do what I can, I cannot keep 
my eyes off the clock. But if there should appear in 
the company some gentle soul who knows little of per- 
sons or parties, of Carolina or Cuba^ but who an- 
nounces a law that disposes these particulars, and so 
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certifies me of the equity which checkmates every false 
player, bankrupts every self-seeker, and apprises me of 
my independence on any conditions of country, or time, 
or human body, that man hberates me; I forget the 
clock. I pass out of the sore relation to persons, I 
am healed of my hurts, I am made immortal by ap- 
prehending my possession of incorruptible goods. Here 
is great competition of rich and poor. We live in a 
market, where is only so much wheat, or wool, or land; 
and if I have so much more, every other must have so 
much less. I seem to have no good, without breach of 
good manners. Nobody is glad in the gladness of an- 
other, and our system is one of war, of an injurious 
superiority. Every child of the Saxon race is educated I 
to wish to be first. It is our system; and a man comes 
to measure his greatness by "the regrets, envies, and 
hatreds of his competitors. But in these new fields 
there is room: here are no self-esteems, no exclusions. 

I admire great men of all classes, those who stand 
for facts, and for thoughts; I like rough and smooth, 
"Scourges of God," and "Darlings of the 
race." I like the first Cassar; and Charles 
Spain; and Charles XU. of Sweden*, Sisi\a.t*^ '^■saw 
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Ugenet; and Bonaparte, in France. I applaud a suf5- 
dent man, an ofRcer equal to his office; captain^ 
I Ditnisters, senators. I like a master standing firm cfi 
legs of iron, well-born, rich, handsonae, eloquent, loaded 
with advantages, drawing all men by fascination into 
tributaries and supporters of his power. Sword or staflj 
or talents sword-like or staff-like, carry on the work of 
the world. But I find him greater, when he can abolish 
himself, and all heroes, by letting in this element d 
reason, irrespective of persons; this subtiliser, and 
irresistible upward force, into our thought, destroying 
individualism; the power so great, that the potentate is 
nothing. Then he is a monarch, who gives a constitu- 
tion to his people; a pontiff, who preaches the cquali^ 
of souls, and releases his servants from their barbarous 
homages; an emperor, who can spare his empire. 

But I intended to specify, with a little minuteness, 
two or three points of service. Nature never spares the 
opium or nepenthe; but, wherever she mars her crea- 
ture with some deformity or defect, lays her poppies 
plentifully on the bruise, and the sufferer goes joyfully 
through life, ignorant of the ruin, and incapable of 
seeing it, though all the world point their finger at it 
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every day. The worthless and offensive members of 
society, whose existence is a social pest, invariably 
think themselves the most ill-used people alive, and 
never get over their astonishment at the ingratitude and 
selfishness of their contemporaries. Our globe discovers 
its hidden virtues, not only in heroes and archangels, 
but in gossips and nurses. Is it not a rare contrivance 
that lodged the due inertia in every creature, the con- 
serving, resisting energy, the anger at being waked or 
changed? Altogether independent of the intellectual 
force in each, is the pride of opinion, the security that 
we are right. Not the feeblest grandame, not a mowing 
idiot, but uses what spark of perception and faculty is 
left, to chuckle and triumph in his or her opinion over 
the absurdities of all the rest Difference from me is 
the measure of absurdity. Not one has a misgiving of 
being wrong. Was it not a bright thought that made 
things cohere with this bitumen, fastest of cements? 
But, in the midst of this chuckle of self-gratulation, 
some figure goes by, which Thersites too can love and 
admire. This is he that should marshal us the way 
we were going. There is no end to his aid. Without 
Plalo, we should almost lose our faith in the possibility 
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of a reasonable book. We seem to want but one, but 
we want one. We love to associate with heroic pa 
since our receptivity is Tinlimited; and, with the grea$ 
our thoughts and manners easily become great. Wf 
are all wise in capacity, though so few in energy. Ther* 
needs but one wise man in a company, and all are wis^ 
so rapid is the contagion. 
1 Great men are thus a collyrium to clear oiir eyei 

from egotism, and enable us to see otlier people and 
their works. But there are vices and follies incident ta 
whole populations and ages. Men resemble their con- 
temporaries, even more than their progenitors. It 
observed in old couples, or in persons who have be*8 
housemates for a course of years, that they grow aliJui 
and if they should live long enough, we should not be aUf 
to know them apart. Nature abhors these complaisance^ 
which threaten to melt the world into a lump, 
hastens to break up such maudlin agglutinations. Tljt 
like assimilation goes on between men of one town, d 
one sect, of one political party; and the ideas of til 
time are in the air, and infect all who breathe 
Viewed from any high point, this city of New Yorfe 
yonder city of London, the western civilisation, woul^ 
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seem a bundle of insanities. We keep each other in 
countenance, and exasperate by emulation the frenzy of 
the time. The shield against the stingings of conscience 
is the universal practice, or our contemporaries. Againj 
it is very easy to be as wise and good as your conir 
panions. We learn of our contemporaries what thef 
know, without effort, and almost through the pores of 
the skin. We catch it by sympathy, or, as a wife 
arrives at the intellectual and moral elevations of her 
liusband. But we stop where they stop. Very hardly 
can we take another step. The great, or such as hold / 
of nature, and transcend fashions, by their fidelity to 
universal ideas, are Saviours from these federal errors, 
and defend us from our contemporaries. They are the 
exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. A, 
foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. 

Thus we feed on genius, and refresh ourselves from 
too much conversation with our males, and exult in the 
depth of nature in that direction in which he leads us. 
What indenmification is one great man for populations 
of pigmies! Every mother wishes one son a genius, 
though ail the rest should be mediocre. But a new 
danger appears in the excess of influence of the gre^ 
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man. His attractions waqi us from our place, 
have become underlings and intellectual suicides. Ah! 
yonder in the horizon !s our help: — other great men, 
new qualities, counterweights and checks on each other. 
We cloy of the honey of each peculiar greatness, 
Every hero becomes a bore at last Perhaps Voltaire 
was not bad-hearted, yet he said of the good Jesus, 
even, "I pray you, let me never hear that man's naxUs 
again." They cry up the virtues of George WashingtM, 
— "Damn George Washington!" is the poor Jacobin^ 
whole speech and confutation. But it is human nature"! 
indispensable defence. The centripetence augments the 
centrifugence. We balance one man with his opposite, 
and the health of the Slate depends on the see-saw. 

There is, however, a speedy limit to the use ti 
heroes. Every genius is defended from approach hf 
quantities of unavailableness. They are very attractive 
and seem at a distance our own; but we are hindered 
on all sides from approa.ch. The more we are drawn, 
the more we are repelled. There is something not 
solid in the good that is done for us. The best <]»• 
covery the discoverer makes for himself It has s( 
thing unreal for his companion, until he too has sub* 
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where almost aJl men are too social and interfering 
We rightly speak of the guardian angels of childrea 
How superior in their security from iniusions of ewl 
persons, from vulgarity and second thought! They shed 
their own abundant beauty on the objects they behold 
Therefore, they are not at the mercy of such poor 
educators as we adults. If we huff and chide ibsu, 
they soon come not to mind it, and get a self-reliance; 
and if we indulge them to folly, they learn the limit* 
tion elsewhere. 

We need not fear excessive influence. A more 
generous trust is permitted. Serve the great. Stick al 
no humiliation. Grudge no office thou canst renda 
Be the limb of their body, the breath of their mou^ 
Compromise thy egotisnn. Who cares for that, so ^ 
gain aught wider and nobler? Never mind the taunt 
of Boswellism: the devotion may easily be greater than 
the wretched pride which is guarding its own skirts 
Be another: not thyself, but a Platonist; not a soul, bM 
a Christian; not a naturalist, but a Cartesian; not I 
poet, but a Shakesperian. In vain, the wheels of 
tendency will not stop, nor will all the forces of inertul 
fear, or of love itself hold thee there. On, and fol 
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low, as that we should be low; for we must have I 
society. 

Is it a reply to these suggestions, to say, society is 
a Pestalozzian school : all are teachers and pupils in 
turn. We are equally served by receiving and by im- 
.' parting. Men who know the same things, are not long 
the best company for each Other. But bring to each 
an intelligent person of another experience, and it is as 
if you let off water from a lake, by cutting a Iowa: 
basin. It seems a mechanical advantage, and great 
benefit it is to each speaker, as he can now paint out 
his thought to Jiimself. We pass very fast, in our per- 
sonal moods, from dignity to dependence. And if any 
appear never to assume the chair, but always to stand 
and serve, it is because we do not see the company in 
a sufficiently long period for the whole rotation of parts 
to come about. As to what we call the masses, and 
common men; — there are no common men. All men 
are at last of a size; and true art is only possible, on 
the conviction that every talent has its apotheosis some- 
where. Fair play, and an open field, and freshest 
laurels to all who have won theml But heaven re- 
serves an equal scope for every creature. Each is un- 
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new possibilities. Could we one day complete theV 
mense figure which these flagrant points compose ! 
study of many individuals leads us to an elemen 
region wherein the individual is lost, or wherein ' 
touch by tlieir summits. Thought and feeling, 
break out there, cannot be impounded by any fence I 
personality. This is the key to the power of tbi 
greatest men, — their spirit diffuses itself. A new quality 
of mind travels by night and by day, In concentriJ 
circles from its origin, and publishes itself by unknown I 
methods: the union of all minds appears intimate: what I 
gets admission to one, cannot be kept out of any other: 
the smallest acquisition of truth or of energy, in any 
quarter, is so much good to the commonwealth of souls. 
If the disparities of talent and position vanish, when 

individuals are seen in the duration which is neces- 
sary to complete the career of each , even more swiftly 
tlie seeming injustice disappears, when we ascend to 
the central identity of all the individuals, and know 
that they are made of the substance which ordainetb 
and doeth. 

The genius of humanity is the right point of view 
of history. The qualities abide; the men who exhibit 
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b^iDs to help US more as an eSect. Then he appi 
as an exponent of a vaster mind and skill The opaque 
self becomes transparent with the light of the First 
Caase. 

Yet, vithin the limits of human eduratioa and^ 
agency, we may say, great men exist that there inay_J)e 
greater men. The destiny of organised nature is ame- 
liotalion, and who can tell its limits? It is for man to 
tame the chaos; on every side, whilst he lives, tojcattei: 
the seeds of science and of song, that climate^ com, 
animals, men, may be milder, and the germs of love 
and benefit may be multiplied. 
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Among books, Plato only is entitled to Omar's 
inatical compliment to the Koran, when he said, "Burn 
Hhe libraries; for, their value is in this book." These 
sentences contain the culture of nations; these are the 
corner-stone of schools; these are the fountain-head of 
literatures. A discipline it is in logic, arithmetic, tast^ 
symmetiy, poetry, language, rhetoric, ontology, morals, 
or practical wisdom. There was never such range of 
speculation. Out of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought. Great 
havoc makes he among our originalities. We have 
reached the mountain from which all these drift boulders 
were detached. The Bible of the learned for twenty- 
two hundred years, every brisk young man, who says in 
succession fine things to each reluctant generation,— 
Boethius, Rabelais, Erasmus, Bruno, Locke, Rousseau, 
Alfieri, Coleridge, — is some reader of Plato, xs'jis^aiosst. 
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into the vernacular, wittily, his good things. Even the 
men of grander proportion suffer some deduction Irom 
the misfortune (shall I say?) of coming after this ex- 
hausting generaiiser. St. Augustine, Copernicus, New- 
ton, Behmen, Swedenborg, Goethe, are likewise his 
debtors, and must say after him. For it is fair to credit 
the broadest generaiiser with all the particulars de- 
ducible from his thesis. 

' Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, Plato, — at once 
the glory and the shame of mankind, since neither 
Saxon nor Roman have availed to add any idea to his 
categories. No wife, no children had he, and the 
.thinkers of all civilised nations are his posterity, and are 
tinged with his mind. How many great men Nature is 
incessandy sending up out of night, to be hU men, — 
Platonists! the Alexandrians, a constellation of genius; 
the Eiizabethans, not less; Sir Thomas More, Henry 
More, John Hales, John Smith, Lord Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Ralph Cudworth, Sydenham, Thomas Taylor; 
Marcilius Ficinus, and Picus Mirandola. Calvinism is in 
his Phsedo: Christianity is in it. Mahomelanism draws 
all its philosophy in its handbook of morals, the Akhlak- 
y-Jalaly, from him. Mysticism finds in Plato all its texts, 
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citizen of a town in Greece is no villager norJ 
trioL Au Englishman reads and says, "how EnglishH 
I German, — "how Teutonic!" an Italian, — "how Romai 
how Greek!" As they say that Helen of AigosJ 
I that universal beauty that everybody felt related to "J 
I Plato seems, to a reader in New England, 
merican genius. His broad humanity transcends all 
ectiona lli&es. 

This range of Plato instructs us what to think of d 
the vexed question concerning his reputed works,— I 
what are genuine, what spurious. It is singular that 1 
wherever we find a man higher, by a whole head, tliaa I 
any of his contemporaries, it is sure to come into doub^ 1 
what are his real works. Thus, Homer, Plato, Raffaellet,! 
Shakespeare. For these men magnetise their contem- 1 
jjoraries, so that their companions can do for them whatl 
they can never do for themselves; and the great man I 
Joes thus live in several bodies, and write, or paint, orl 
act, by many hands: and, after some time, it J 
easy to say what is the autlientic work of the master, 1 
and what is only of his school. 

Plato, too, like every great man, consumed his c 
limes. What is a yreat man, but one of g;ie 
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who takes up into himself all arts, 
ables, as his food? He can spare nothing; he can dis- 
pose of everytiing. What is not good for virtue, is 
good for knowledge. Hence his contemporaries tax 
him with plagiarism. But the inventor only knows how 
to borrow; and society is glad to forget the innumer- 
able labourers who ministered to this architect, and 
reserves all its gratitude for him. When we are prais- 
ing Plato, it seems we are praising quotations from 
Solon, and Sophron, and Philolaus. Be it so. Every 
book is a quotation; and every house is a quotation 
out of all forests, and mines, and stone quarries; and 
every man is a quotation from all his ancestors. And 
this grasp ing.inven tor puts all nations under contribution. 
Plato absorbed the learning of his times, — Philolaus, 
Timasus, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and what else; then 
his master, Socrates; and, finding himself still capable 
of a larger synthesis,— beyond all example then or 
since, — he travelled into Italy, to gain what Pythagoras 
had for him; then into Egypt, and perhaps still farther 
east, to import the other element, which Europe wanted, 
into the European mind. This breadth entitles him to 
stand as the representative of philosophy. He says, in 
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the Republic, "Such a genius as philosophers must of , 
necessity have, is wont but seldom, in all its parts, to ! 
meet in one man; but its different parts generally spring J 
up in different persons." Every man, who would do 
anything welF, must come to it from a higher ground, 
A philosopher must be more than a philosopher. Plato 
is clothed with_ttie_20%'ere oi a jioetj stands upon the 

highest place of th e poet , and, (though I doubt h§ 

wanted the decisive ^ft of lyric expression,) mainly is 

_not a po et, because he_chose to use the poetic gift to 
_an_ulteriQ]L4»ui:pose_ 

Great geniuses have the shortest biographies. Their 
cousins can tell you nothing about them. They lived 
in their writings, and so their house and street life was 
trivial and commonplace. If you would know their 
tastes and complexions, the most admiring of their 
readers most resembles them. Plato, especially, has no 
external biography. If he had lover, wife, or children, 
we hear nothing of them. He ground them all into 
paint. As a good chimney bums its smoke, so a 
philosopher converts the value of all his fortunes into 
his intellectual performances. 

^ He was born 430, A. C, about the time of the 
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death of Pericles; was of patrician connexion i 
times and dty; and is said to have had an early in-' 
dination for war; but, in his twentieth year, meeting' 
with Socrates, was easily dissuaded from this pursuit, 
and remained for ten years his scholar, until the death 
of Socrates. He then went to Megara; accepted the 
invitations of Dion and of Dionysius, to the court of 
Sicily; and went thither three times, though very capri- 
ciously treated. He travelled into Italy; then into 
Egypt, where he stayed a long time; some sxy three, — 
some say thirteen years. It is said, he went farther, 
into Babylonia: this is uncertain. Returning to Athens, 
he gave lessons in the Academy, to those whom his 
fame drew thither; and died, as we have received it, in 
the act of writing, at eighty-one years. 

But the biography of Plato is interior. We are to 
account for the supreme elevation of this man, in the 
intellectual history of our race, — how it happens ihat, 
,in proportion to the culture of men they become his 
'.scholars; that, as our Jewish Bible has implanted itself 
in the table-taik and household life of every man and 
woman in the European and American nations, so the 
writings of Plato have pre-occupied every school-^^ 
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learning, every lover of thought, every church, every 
poet, — maluEg it Impossible to think, on certain levels, 
except through him. He stands between the truth and 
every man's mind, and has almost impressed language, 
and the primary forms of thought, with his name and 
seal. I am struck, in reading him, with the extreme _ 
modemness of his style and spirit. Here is the germ 
of that Europe we know so well, in its long history of 
arts and arms: here are all its traits, already discernible 
in the mind of Plato, — and in none before him. It has 
spread itself since into a hundred histories, but has 
added no new element This perpetual modemness is 
tlie measure of merit in every work of art; since the 
author of it was not misled by anything short-lived or 
local, but abode by real and abiding traits. How Plato 
came thus to be Europe, and philosophy, and almost 
literature, is the problem for us to solve. 

This could not have happened, without a sound, 
sincere, and catholic man, able to honour, at the same 
time, the ideal, or laws of the mind, and fate, or the 
order of nature. The first period of a nation, as of aq 
individual, is the period of unconscious strength. 
Children cry, scream, and stamp with fury, unable to 
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express their desires. As soon as they can speak and 
lell their want, and the reason of it, they become gentle. 
In adult life, whilst the perceptions are obtuse, men 
and women talk vehemently and superlatively, blunder 
and quarrel: their manners are fall of desperation; 
their speech is full of oaths. As soon as, with culture, 
things have cleared up a little, and they see them no 
longer in lumps and masses, but accurately distributed, 
they desist from that weak vehemence, and explain 
their meaning in detail. If the tongue liad not been 
framed for articulation, man would still be a beast in. 
the forest. The same weakness and want, on a higher 
plane, occurs daily in the education of ardent young 
men and women. "Ah! you don't understand me; I 
have never met with anyone who comprehends me;" 
and they sigh and weep, write verses, and walk alone, 
— fault of power to express their precise meaning. In 
a month or two, through the favour of their good 
genius, they meet someone so related as to assist their 
volcanic estate; and, good communication being once 
established, they are thenceforward good citizens. It is 
ever thus. The prt^ess is to accuracy, to skill, to 
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t"- There is a moment, in the history of every nation, 
when, proceeding out of this brute youth, the perceptive 
powers reach their ripeness, and have not yet become 
microscopic: so that man, at that instant, extends across 
the entire scale; and, with his feet still planted on the 
immense forces of night, converses, by his eyes and 
brain, with soiar and stellar creation. That is the 
moment of adult health, the culmination of power. 

Such is the history of Europe, in all points; and 
such in philosophy. Its early records, almost perished, 
are of the immigrations from Asia, bringing with tliem 
the dreams of barbarians; a confusion of crude notions 
of morals, and of natural philosophy, gradually subsid- 
ing, through the partial insight of single teachers. 

Before Pericles, came the Seven Wise Masters; and 
we have the beginnings of geometry, metaphysics, and 
ethics: then the partialists — deducing the origin of 
things from flux or water, or from air, or from fire, or 
from mind. All mix with these causes mythological 
pictures. At last, comes Plato, the distributor, who 
needs no barbaric paint, or tattoo, or whooping; for he 
can define. He leaves with Asia the vast and super- 

ritotvej he is. the arrival of accuracy and intelligence. 
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"He tihall be as a god to me, who can rightly i£l^^| 
and defiae." -^^^I 

This defining is philosophy. Philosophy iS'^^H 
account which the human mind gives to itself of the 
constitution of the world. Two cardinal facts lie for 
ever at the base; the one, and the two. — i. Unity, or 
identity; 2. Variety, We unite all things, by perceiving 
the law which pervades them; by perceiving the super- 
ficial differences, and the profound resemblances. But 
every mental act— this very perception of identity or 
oneness, recognises the difference of things. Oneness 
and otherness. It is impossible to speak, or to think, 
, without embracing both. 

The mind is urged to ask for one cause of many 
effects; then for the cause of that; and again the cause 
diving still into the profound: self-assured that it shall 
arrive at an absolute and sufficient one — a one that shall 
be all. "In the midst of the sun is the light, in the midst 
of the light is truth, and in the midst of truth is the im- 
perishable being," say the Vedas. All philosophy, of east 
and west, has the same centripetence. Urged by an op 
posite necessity, the mind returns from the one, to thak 
which is not one, but other or many; from cause to^ect; 
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Kjtoid affirms the necessary existence of variety, the self- 
existence of both, as each is involved in the other. 
These strictly-blended elements it is the problem of 
thought to separate, and to reconcile. Their existence 
is mutually contradictory and exclusive; and each so 
fast slides into the other, that we can never say what 
is one, and what it is not. The Proteus is as nimble 
in the highest as in the lowest grounds, when we con- 
template the one, the tnie, the good — as in the sur- 
faces and extremities of matter. 

In all nations, there are minds which incline to 
dwell in the conception of the fundamental Unity. The 
raptures of prayer and ecstasy of devotion lose all 
being in one Being. This tendency finds its hi^est 
expression in the religious writings of the East, and 
chiefly in the Indian Scriptures, in the Vedas, the 
Bhagavat Geeta, and the Vishnu Purana. Those writ- 
ings contain little else than this idea, and they rise to 
pure and sublime strains in celebrating it. 

The Same, the Same: friend and foe are of one 
stuff; the ploughman, the plough, and the furrow, are 
of one stuff; and the stuff is siidi, and so much, that' 

Lthe variations of form are unimportant. " Voi 
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(says the supreme Krishna to a sage), "to apprehend 
that you are not distinct from me. That which I am, 
thou art, and that also is this world, with its gods, and 
heroes, and mankind. Men contemplate distinctions, 
because they are stupefied with ignorance," "The 
words I and mine constitute ignorance. "ttTiat^jsJhe 
great end_of all, you shall now learn from me. It is 
soul — one in all bodies, pervading, unifonn, perfect, 
preeminentoyej;^ nature, exempt from birth, growth, 
and decay, omnipresent, made up of true knowledge, 
independent, unconnected with unrealities, with name, 
spedes, and the rest, in time past, present, and to 
come. The knowledge that this spirit, which is 
essentially one, is in one's own, and in all other bodies, 
is the wisdom of one who knows the unity of things. 
As one difftasive air, passing through the perforations 
of a flute, is distinguished as the notes of a scale, so 
the nature of the Great Spirit is single, though its forms 
be manifold, arising from the consequences of acts. 
When the difference of the investing form, as that of 
god, or the rest, is destroyed, there is no distinction." 
"The whole world is but a manifestation of Vishnu, 
who is identical wi^ all things, and is to be r^arded 
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by the wise, as not differing from, but as the same as 
, themselves. I neither am going nor coining; nor is ray 
L -dwelling in one place; nor art thou, thou; nor are 
I Others, others; nor am I, I," As if he had said, "All 
I fa for the soul, and the soul is Vishnu; and animals 
\ find stars are transient paintings; and light is white- 
Fwash; and durations are deceptive; and form is ira- 
prisoiunent; and heaven itself a decoy." That which 
the soul seeks is resolution into being, above form, out 
of Tartarus, and out of heaven — liberation from nature. 

»If speculation tends thus to a terrific unity, in which 
all things are absorbed, action tends directly backwards 
to diversity. The first is the course or gravitation of 
mind; the second is the power of nature. Nature is 
the manifold. The unity absorbs, and melts or reduces. 
Nature opens and creates. These two principles re- 
appear and interpenetrate all things, all thought; the 
one, the many. One is being; the other, intellect: one 
is necessity; the other, freedom: one rest; the other, 
motion: one, power; the other, distribution: one, strength; 
fhe other, pleasure: one, consciousness; the other, de- 
^ finition: one, genius; the other, talent: one, earnestness; 
K&e other, knowledge: one, possession; the other, trade 
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one, caste; the other, culture: one, king; tlie other, 
democrat': and, if we dare carry these generalisations 
a step higher, and name the last tendency of both , we 
might say, that the end of the one is escape from 
organisation — pure science; and the end of the other is 
the highest instrumentality, or use of means, or executive 
deity. 

Each student adheres, by temperament and by- 
habit, to the first or to the second of these gods of the 
muid. By religion he tends to unity; by intellect, or 
by the senses, to the many. A too rapid unification, 
and an excessive appliance to parts and particulars, are 
the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history of nations corre- 
sponded. The country of unity, of immovable institu- 
tions, the seat of a philosophy delighting in abstractions, 
of men faithful in doctrine and in practice to the idea 
of a deaf, unimplorable, immense fate, is Asia; and it 
realises this faith in the social institution of caste. On 
the other side, the genius of Europe is active and 
creative; it resists caste by culture; its philosophy was 
a discipline; it is a land of arts, inventions, trade, free- 
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P dom. If the East loved infinity, the West delighted in 
{■ boundaries. 

European civility is the triumph of talent, the ex- 
tension of system, the sharpened understanding, adaptive 
skill delight in forms, delight in manifestation, in com- 
prehensihle results. Pericles, Athens, Greece, had been 

IKtprking in this elemeat with the joy of genius not yet 
diilJed by any foresight of the detriment of an excess, 
^ey saw before them no sinister poHticaJ economy; no 
ominous Mallhus; no Paris or London; no pitiless sub- 
division of classes — the doom of the pin-makers, the 
doom of the weavers, of dressers, of stockingers, of 
carders, of spinners, of colliers; no Ireland; no Indian 
^^Lataste, superinduced by the eflbrts of Europe to throw it 
^^Boff. The understanding was in its health and prime. 
Art was in its splendid novelty. They cut the Pentelican 
marble as if it were snow, and their perfect works in 
architecture and sculpture seemed things of course, not 
ore diflicult than the completion of a new ship at the 
1 yards, or new mills at Lowell. These things 
ie, and may be taken for granted. The 
Loman It^ion, Byzantine legislation, English trade, the 
^oons of Versailles, the cafis of Paris, the sleam-mill. 
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steamboat, steam-coach, may all be seen in perspective; 
ihe town-meeting, the baltot-box, the newspaper and 
cheap press. 

Meantime, Plato, in Kgypt and in eastern pilgrimages, 
imbibed the idea «f one Deity, in which all things are 
absorbed. The unity of Asia, and tlie detail of Europe; 
the infinitude of the Asiatic soul, and the defoiing, 
result-loving machine-making, surface-seeking, opera- 
going Europe— Plato came to join, and by contact, to 
enhance the energy of each. The excellence of Europe 
and Asia are in his brain. Metaphysics and natural 
philosophy expressed the genius of Europe; he substructs 
the religion of Asia, as the base. 

In short, a balanced soul was bom, perceptive of 
the two elements. It is as easy to be great as to be 
small. The reason why we do not at once believe in 
admirable souls, is because they are not in our^ ex- 
perience. In actual life, they are so rare, as to be in- 
credible; but, primarily, there is not only no presumption 
against them, but the strongest presumption in favour 
of their appearance. But whether voices were heard in 
the sky, or not; whether his mother or his father 
dreamed that the infant man-child was the soa^ 
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Apollo; whether a swann of bees settled on his lips, or 
not; a man who could see two sides of a thing was 
bom. The wonderful synthesis so familiar in nature; 
the upper and the under side of the medal of Jove; the 
1 of impossibilities, which reappears in every object; 
its real and its ideal power-^was now, also, transferred 
[ entire to the consciousness of a man. 

The balanced soul came. If he loved abstract truth, 
[ he saved himself by propounding the most popular of 
I all principles, the absolute good, which rules rulers, and 
judges the judge. If he made transcendental distinc- 
tions, he fortified himself by drawing all his illustrations 
from sources disdained by orators and polite conversers; 

I from mares and puppies; from pitchers and soup-ladles; 
from cooks and criers; the shops of potters, horse- 
doctors, butchers, and fishmongers. He cannot forgive 
in himself a partiality, but is resolved that the two poles 
of thought shall appear in his statement. His argument 
tnd his sentence are self-poised and spherical. The 
kwo poles appear; yes, and become two hands, to grasp 
and appropriate their own. 

Every great artist has been such by synthesis. Our 
strength is transitional, alternating; or, shall I say, a 
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tbicid of tro straads. Tbe sea-^&ore, sea seen from 
AoK, sbon seen ban sea : the taste of two meUls in 
cnntact; and oar enlaignl povo^ at tbe approach and 
St tike depaitDTC 4^ a &iead : tbe esperioice of poetic 
cmtiveBess, wfaicfa is not found in staying at borne, nor 
jet in traTcfiing, bnt id transitiDns from one to the 
other, wfakfa must therefore be adnntl? managed to 
fnresent as mudi transtiona] surface as possible; this 
eommaDd of two elements must explain the poirer and 
the chaim of Plato. Art expresses the one, or the same 
by the different Thought seeks to know unity in unity; 
poetry to show it by variety; that is, always by an ob- 
ject or symbol. Plato keeps the two vases, one of 
sether and one of pigment, at his side, and invariably 
uses both. Things added to things, as statistics, civil 
history, are inventories. Things used as language are 
Inexhaustibly attractive. Plato turns incessantly the ob- 
verse and the reverse of the medal of Jove. 

To take an example:— The physical philosophers had 
sketched each his theory of the world; the theory of 
atoms, of fire, of tlujc, of spirit; theories mechanical and 
chemical in their genius. Rato, a master of mathematics, 
studious of all natural laws and causes, feels these, as 
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second causes, to be no theories of the world, but bare 
inventories and hsts. To the study of nature he ther&r 
fore prefixes the dogma, — "Let us declare the cause 
which led the Suprerne Ordainer to produce and com- 
pose the universe. He was good; and he who is good 
has no kind of envy. Exempt from envy, he wished 
I that all things should be as much as possible like him- 
* self. Whosoever, taught by wise men, shall admit this 
as the prime cause of the origin and foundation of the 
world, will be in the truth." "All things are for the 
sake of the good, and it is the cause of everything beautiful." 
This dogma animates and impersonates his philosophy. 
The synthesis whicli makes the character of his mind 
appears in all his talents. Where there is great com- 
pass of wit, we usually find excellencies that combine 
easily in the living man, but in description appear in- 
compatible. The mind of Plato is not to be exhibited 
, by a Chinese catalogue, but is to be apprehended by 
k^ original mind in the exercise of its original power. 
rJn him the freest abandonment is united with the pre- 
dsion of a geometer. His daring imagination gives him 
the more solid grasp of facts; as the birds of liigliest 
Sight have the strongest alar bones. His patrician polish. 
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his intrinsic elegance, edged by an irony so subtle that 
it stings and paralyses, adorn the soundest health and 
strength of frame. According to the old sentence, "If 
Love should descend to the earth, he would speak in 
the style of Plato." 

With this palatial air, there is, for the direct aim of 
several of his works, and running through the tenor of 
them all, a certain earnestness, which mounts, in the 
Republic and in the Phsedo, to piety. He has been 
charged with feigning sickness at the time of the death of 
Socrates. But the anecdotes that have come down fhim 
the limes attest his manly interference before the people 
in his master's behalf, since even the savage cry of the 
assembly to Plato is preserved; and the indignation 
towards popular government, in many of his pieces, ex- 
presses a personal exasperation. He has a probity, a 
■ native reverence for justice and honour, and a humani^ 
which makes him tender for the superstitions of the 
people. Add to this, he believes that poetry, prophecy, 
and the high insight, are from a wisdom of which man 
is not master; that the gods never philosophise! but, by 
a celestial mania, these miracles are accomplished. 
}j<Msed Ofi these winged steeds, he sweeps the dim 
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regions, visits worlds which flesh cannot enter: he saw 
the souls in pain; he hears the doom of the judge; he 
beholds the penal metempsychosis; the Fates, with the 
rock and shears; and hears the intoxicating hum of 
their spindle. 

But his circumspection never forsook him. One 
would say, he had read the inscription on the gates of 
Busyrane, — "Be bold;" and on the second gate, — "Be 
bold, be bold, and evermore be bold:" and then again 
had paused well at the third gate,— "Be not too bold." 
His strength is like the momentum of a falling planet; 
and his discretion, the return of its due and perfect 
curve, — so excellent is his Greek love of boundary, and 
his skill in definition. In reading logarithms, one is not 
more secure, than in following Plato in his flights- 
Nothing can be colder than his head, when the lightnings 
of his imagination are playing in the sky. HehaS 
fin ished his thinking, before he brings it to the reader; 
and he abounds in the surprises of a literary master. 
He has that opulence which furnishes, at every turn, the 
precise weapon he needs. As the rich man wears no 
more garments, drives no more horses, sits in no more I 
^^■tvmbers, tJian Uie poor,^but has that one dress, or 
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equipage, or instrument, which is fit for the hour and 
the need; so Kato, in his plenty, is never restricted, but 
has the fit word. There is, indeed, no weapon in all 
the armoury of wit which he did not possess and use, 
— epic, analysis, mania, intuition, music, satire, and irony, 
down to the customary and polite. His illustrations are 
poetry, and his jests illustrations. Socrates' profession 
of obstetric art is good philosophy; and his finding that 
word "cookery," and "adulatory art," for rhetoric, in the 
Gorgias, does us a substantial service still. No orator 
can measure in effect with him who can give good 
nicknames. 

What moderation, and understatement, and checkii^ 
his thunder in mid volley! He has good-naturedJy 
furnished the courtier and citizen with all that can be 
said against the schools. "For philosophy is an 
elegant thing, if anyone modestly meddles with it; but, 
if he is conversant with it more than is becoming, it 
corrupts the man." He could well afford to be 
generous, — he, who from the sunlike centrality and 
reach of his vision, had a faith without cloud. Such as 
his perception, was his speech : he plays with the doubt, 
and makes the most of it: he paints and quibbles; i 
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by-and-by comes a sentence that moves the sea and 
Jand. The admirable earnest comes not only at intervals, 
in the perfect yes and no of the dialc^e, but in bursts 
of Hght "I, therefore, Callides, sm persuaded by these 
accounts, and consider how I may exhibit my soul be- 
fore the judge in a healthy condition. Wherefore, dis- 
regarding the honours that most men value, and lookT 
iug to the truth, I shall endeavour in reality to live as 
virtuously as I can; and, when I die, to die so. And I 
invite all other men, to the utmost of my power; and 
you, too, I in turn invite to this contest, which, I affirm, 
surpasses ail contests here." 

He is a great average man; one who, to the be^ 
thinking, adds a proportion and equality in his faculties, 
so that men see in him their own dreams and glimpses 
made available, and made to pass for what they are. 
A great commonsense is his warrant and quahfication to 
be the world's interpreter. He has reason, as all the 
philosophic and poetic class have: but be has, also^ 
what they have not, — this strong solving sense to re- 
concile his poetry with the appearances of the world, 
and build a bridge from the streets of the cities to the 
He omits never this gradiiation, but slopes 
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his thought, however picturesque the precipice on one 
side, to an access from the plain. He never writes in 
ecstasy, or catches us up into poetic raptures. 

Plato apprehended the cardinal facts. He could 
prostrate himself on the earth, and cover his eyes, whilst 
he adored that which cannot be numbered, or gauged, 
or known, or named: that of which everything can be 
affirmed and denied; that "which is entity and 
nonentity." He called it superessential. He even stood 
ready, as in the Parmenides, to demonstrate that it was 
so, — that this Being exceeded the limits of intellect 
No man ever more fully aclcnowledged the Ineflable; 
Having paid his homage, as for the human race, to the 
Illimitable, he then stood erect, and for the human race 
affirmed, "And yet things are knowable!" — that is, the 
Asia in his mind was first heartily honoured,— the ocean 
of love and power, before form, before will, before 
knowledge, the Same, the Good, the One; and now, re- 
freshed and empowered by this worship, the instinct of 
Europe, namely, culture, returns; and he cries, Yet 
things are knowable! They are knowable, because^ 
being from one, things correspond. There is a sc^e: 
and the oorrespondence of heaven to earth, of matter to 
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mind, of the part to the whole, is our guide. As there 
is A science of stars, called astronomy; a science of 
quantities, called mathematics; a science of qualities, 
called chemistry; so there is a science of sciences, — I 
call it Dialectic, — which is the Intellect discriminating, 
the false and the true. It rests on the observation of 
identity and diversity; for, to judge, is to unite to an 
object the notion which belongs to it. The sciences, 
even the beat, — mathematics, and astronomy, — are like 
sportsmen, who seize whatever prey offers, even without 
being able to make any use of it. Dialectic must 
teach the use of them. "This is of that rank that no 
intelleclual man will enter on any study for its own sake, 
but only with a view to advance himself in that one sole 
science which embraces all." 

"The essence or peculiarity of man is to com- 
prehend a whole; or that which, in the diversity of 
sensations, can be comprised under a rational unity." 
"The soul which has never perceived the truth, cannot 
pass into the human form." I announce to men the 
Intellect. I announce the good of being interpenetrated 
by the mind that made nature: this benefit, namely, 
■ ,]jfaat it can understand nature, which it made and 
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maketh. Nature is flood, but intellect^ better: as the 
law-giver is before the law-receiver. I give you joy, O 
sons of men! that truth is altogether wholesome; that we 
have hope to search out what might be the very self of 
everything. The misery of man is to be baulked of 
the sight of essence, and to be stuffed with conjectures: 
but the supreme good is reality; the supreme beauty is 
reality; and all virtue and all felicity depend on this 
science of the real: for courage is nothing else than 
knowledge: the fairest fortune that can befall man, is to 
be guided by his djemon to that which is truly his own. 
This also is the essence of justice,— to attend every one 
his own: nay, the notion of virtue is not to be arrived 
at, except through direct contemplation of the divme 
essence. Courage, then! for "the persuasion that we 
must search that which we do not know, will render us, 
beyond comparison, better, braver, and more industrious, 
than if we thought it impossible to discover what we do 
not know, and useless to search for it" He secures a 
position not to be commanded, by his passion for reality; 
valuing philosophy only as it is the pleasure of con- 
versing with real being. 

Thus, full of the genius of Europe, he said, Culture. 
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He saw the institutions of Sparta, and recxjgnised more 

genially, one would say, than any since, the hope of 

education. He delighted in every accomplishment, in 

i every graceful and usefiil and truthful performance; 

I above all, in the splendours of genius and intellectual 

[ achievement "The whole of life, O Socrates, said 

Glauco, is, with the wise, the measure of hearing such 

discourses as these." What a price he sets on the feats 

of talent, on the powers of Pericles, of Isocrates, of 

FarmenidesI What price, above price, on the talents 

themselves! He called the several faculties, gods, in 

Lhis beautiful personation. What value he gives to the 

|i;art of gymnastic in education; what to geometry; what 

asic; what to astronomy, whose appeasing and 

dical power he celebrates! In the Timseus, he in- 

i the highest employment of the eyes. "By us it 

, is asserted, that God invented and bestowed sight on us 

I for this purpose, — that, on surveying the circles of in- 

I telhgence in the heavens, we might properly employ 

our own mmds, which, though disturbed when 

I with the others that are uniform, are still 

their circulations; and that, having tJius 

ued, and being naturally possessed of a correct 



reasoning faculty, we might, by imitating the unifonn 
revolutions of divinity, set right our own wanderings 
and blunders." And in the Republic, — "By each of 
these disciplines, a certain organ of the soul is both 
purified and reanimated, which is blinded and buried 
by studies of another kind; an organ better worth saving 
than ten lliousand eyes, since truth is perceived by this 
alone." 

He said, Culture; but he first admitted its basis, 
and gave immeasurably the first place to the advantages 
of nature. His patrician tastes laid stress on the 
distinctions of birth. In the doctrine of the organic 
character and disposition is the origin of caste. "Such 
as were fit to govern, into their composition the inform- 
ing Deity mingled gold: into the military, silver; iron 
and brass for husbandmen and artificers." The East 
confirms itself, in all ages, in this faith. The Koran is 
explicit on this point of caste. "Men have their metal, 
as of gold and silver. Those of you who were the 
worthy ones in the state of ignorance, will be the worthy 
ones in the state of faith as soon as you embrace it'* 
Plato was not less firm. "Of the five orders of things, 
only four can be taught to the generality of men." In 
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the Republic, he insists on the temperaments of the 
youth, as first of the first. 

A happier example of the stress laid on nature, is 
in the dialt^e with the young Theages, who wishes to 
rereive lessons from Socrates. Socrates declares that, if 
some have grown wise by associating with him, no 
thanks are due to him; but, simply, whilst they were 
with him, they grew wise, not because of him; he 
pretends not to know the way of it "It is adverse to 
many, nor can those be benefitted by associating with 
me, whom the Daemon opposes; so that it is not possible 
for me to live with these. With many, however, he 
does not prevent me from conversing, who yet are not 
at all benefited by associating with me. Such, O 
Theages, is the association with me; for, if it pleases 
the God, you will make great and rapid proficiency: 
you will- not, if he does not please. Judge whether it 
is not safer to be instructed by some one of those who 
have power over the benefit which they impart to men, 
than by me, who benefit or not, just as it may happen." 
As if he had said, "I have no system. I cannot be 
answerable for you. You will be what you must If 
there is iove between us, inconceivably delii 
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profitable will our intercourse be; if not, your time is 
lost, and you will only annoy me. I shall seem to you 
Stupid, and the reputation I haTC, false. Quite above 
us, beyond the will of you or me, is this secret 
affinity or repulsion laid. All my good is magnetic, and I 
educate, not by lessons, but by going about my buaness." 
He said. Culture; he said. Nature: and he failed 
not to add, "There is also the diviaej' There is no 
thought in any mind, but it quickly tends to convert 
itself into a power, and organises a huge instrumentality 
of means. Plato, lover of limits, loved the illimitable, 
saw the enlargement and nobility which come from truth 
itself and good itself, and attempted, as if on the part 
of the human intellect, once for all, to do it adequate 
homage, — homage fit for the immense soul to receive 
and yet homage becoming the intellect to render. 
He said, then, "Our faculties run out into infinity, and 
return to us thence. We can define but a Uttle way; 
,but here is a fact which will not be skipped, and 
vhich to shut our eyes upon is suicide. All things are 
in a scale; and, begin where we will, ascend and ascend. 
All things are symbolical; and what we call results are 
tannings." 
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I the method and complel 
his twice bisected line. After he has illustrated the 
relation between the absolute good and true, and the 
forms of the intelligible world, he says: — "Let there 
a line cut in two unequal parts. Cut again each 
these two parts, — one representing the visible, the other 
the intelligible world,— and these two new sections, re- 
presenting the bright part and the dark part of these 
worlds, you will have, for one of the sections of l!ie 
visible world, — images, that is, both shadows and re- 
flections; for the other section, the objects of these 
images, — that is, plants, animals, and the works of art 
and nature. Then divide the intelligible world in like 
manner; the one section will be of opinions and hypo- 
theses, and the other section, of truths." To these 
four sections, the four operations of the soul correspond, 
— conjecture, faith, understanding, reason. As every 
pool reflects the image of the sun, so every thought 
and thing restores us an image and creature of the 
supreme Good. The universe is perforated by 
lion channels for his activity. All things mount 
mount. 

All his thought 
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teaching that beaaty is the most lovely of all things, 
exdliiig bilaritf, and bedding desire and confidence 
ftrou^ the umverse, wherever it enters; and it enters, 
in some degree, into all things: but that there b an- 
Qther, which is as much more beautiful than beau^, as 
beauty is then chaos; namely, wisdom, which o«r won.- 
derliil organ of sight cannot reach unto, but which, 
could it be seen, would ravish us with its perfect 
reality." He has the same r^ard to it as the source of 
excellence in works of art "When an artificer, in the 
fabrication of any work, looks to thai which always sub- 
sists according lo tht same; and, employing a model of 
this kind, expresses its idea and power in his work; it 
must follow, that his production should be beautiful. 
But when he beholds that which is bom and dies, it 
wilt be far from beautiful," 

Thus ever: the Banquet is a teaching in the same 
spirit, familiar now to all the poetry, and to all the 
sermons of the world, that the love of the sexes is 
initial; and symbolises, at a distance, the passion of the 
soul for that immense lake of beauty it exists to seek. 
This faith in the Divinity is never out of mind, and 
coaslitutes the limitaUon of all its dogmas. Body can- 
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not teach wisdom;— G od orxly. ■' In the same mind, he 
constant]y affirms that virtue cannot be taug ht; that it 
is not a science, but an inspiration; th at the greatest 
goods are produced to us through mania, and are as- 
signed to us by a divine gift. 

This leads me to that central figure, which he has 
established in his Academy, as the organ through which 
every considered opinion shall be announced, and 
whose biography he has likewise so laboured, that the 
historic facts are lost in the light of Plato's mind. So- 
crates and Plato are the double star, which the most 
powerful instruments will not entirely separate. So- 
crates, again, in his traits and genius, is the best ex- 
ample of that synthesis which constitutes Plato's extra- 
ordmary power. Socrates, a man of humble stem, but 
honest enough; of the commonest history; of a per- 
sonal homeliness so remarkable, as to be a cause of 
wit in others, — the rather that his broad good nature 
and exquisite taste for a joke invited the sally, which 
was sure to be paid. The players personated him on 
the stage; the potters copied his ugly face on their 
stone jugs. He was a cool fellow, adding to his humour 
Imperfect temper, and a knowledge of his man, be he 
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who he might whom he talked with, which laid the 
companion open to certain defeat in any debate, — and 
in debate he immoderately delighted. The young men 
are prodigiously fond of him, and invite him to their 
feasts, whitiier he goes for conversation. He can drink, 
too; has the strongest head in Athens; and, after leav- 
ing the whole party under the table, goes away, as if 
nothing had happened , to begin new dialogues with 
somebody that is sober. In short, he was what our 
country-people call an old one. 

He affected a good many citizen-like tastes, was 
monstrously fond of Athens, hated trees, never willingly 
went beyond the walls, knew the old characters, valued 
the bores and phihstines, thought everything in Athens 
a little better than anything in any other place. He 
was plain as a Quaker in habit and speech, affected 
low phrases, and illustrations from cocks and quails, 
soup-pans and sycamore-spoons, grooms and farriers, 
and unnameable offices, — especially if he talked with 
any superfine person. He had a Franklin-like wisdom. 
Thus, he showed one who was afraid to go on foot 
to Olympia, that it was no more than his daily walk 
within doors, if continuously extended, would easily reach. 
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* Plab old uncle as he was, with his great ears — an 
immense talker— the rumour ran, that, on one or two 
occasions, in the war with Bceotia, he had shown a de- 
termination which had covered the retreat of a troopj 
and there was some story that, under cover of folly, he 
had, in the city government, when one day he chanced 
to hold a seat there, evinced a courage in opposing 
singly the popular voice, which had well-nigh ruined 
him. He is very poor; but then he is hardy as a sol- 
dier, and can live on a few olives; usually, in the 
strictest sense, on bread and water, except when enter- 
tained by his friends. His necessary expenses were 
exceedingly small, and no one could live as he did. 
He wore no under garment; his upper garment was 
the same for summer and winter; and he went bare- 
footed; and it is said that, to procure the pleasure, 
which he loves, of talking at his ease all day with the 
most elegant and cultivated young men, he will now 
and then return to his shop, and carve statues, good or 
bad, for sale. Howaver that be, it is certain that he 
had grown to delight in nothing else than this con- 
versation; and that, under his hypocritical pretence of 

^^■bowing nothing, he attacks and brings doivn all the 
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fine speakers, all the fine philosophers of Athens, whether . 
natives, or strangers from Asia Minor and the Islands. 
Nobody can refuse to talk with him, he is so h(»ies^ 
and really curious to know; a man who was willingly 
confuted, if he did not speak the truth, and who will- 
ingly confuted others, asserting what was false; and not 
less pleased when confuted than when confuting; for 
he thought not any evil happened to men, of such a 
magnitude as false opinion respecting the just and the 
unjust. A pitiless disputant, who knows nothing, but 
the bounds of whose conquering intelligence no man 
had ever reached; whose temper was imperturbable; 
whose dreadful logic was always leisurely and sportive; 
so careless and ignorant, as to disann the wariest, and 
draw them, in the pleasantest manner, into horrible 
doubts and confusion. But he always knew the way 
out; knew it, yet would not tell it No escape; he 
drives them to terrible choices by his dilemmas, and 
tosses the Hippiases and Gorgiases, with their grand 
reputations, as a boy tosses his^balls. The tyrannous 
realist! Meno has discoursed a, thousand times, at 
length, on virtue before many companies, and very wdl, 1 
as it appeared to him; but at this moment, he cannot ' 
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even tell what it is — this cramp-fish of a Socrates has 
so bewitched him. 

This hard-headed humourist, whose strange con- 
ceits, drollery, and bonkommie, diverted the young 
patricians whilst the rumour of his sayings and quibbles 
gets abroad every day, turns out, in the sequel, to have 
a probity as invincible as his logic, and to be either in- 
sane, or, at least, under cover of this play, enthusiastic 
in his religion. When accused before the judges of 
subverting the popular creed, lie affirms the immortality 
of the soul, the future reward and punishment; and, 
refusing to recant, in a caprice of the popular govern- 
ment, was condemned to die, and sent to the prison. 
Socrates entered the prison, and took away all ignominy 
from the place, which could not be a prison, whilst he 
was there. Crito bribed the jailer; but Socrates would 
not go out by treachery. "Whatever inconveniences 
ensue, nothing is to be preferred before justice. These 
tilings I hear like pipes and drums, whose sound makes 
me deaf to everything you say." The fame of this 
prison, the fame of the discourses there, and the diink- 
ing of the hemlock, are one of the most predous pas- 
I .Mges in the history of the world. 
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The rare coincidence, in one ugly body, of the droH 
and the martyr, the keen street and market debater 
with the sweetest saint known to any history at that 
time, had forcibly struck the mind of Plato, so capacious 
of these contrasts; and the figure of Socrates, by a 
necessity, placed itself in the foreground of the scene, 
as the fittest dispenser of the intellectual treasures he 
had to communicate. It was a rare fortune, that this 
j?5op of the mob, and this robed scholar, should meet, 
to make each other immortal in their mutual facuUy. 
The strange synthesis, in the character of Socrates, 
capped the synthesis in the mind of Plato. Moreover, 
by these means, he was able, in the direct way, and 
without envy, to avail himself of the wit and weight of 
Socrates, to which unquestionably his own debt was 
great; and this derived again their principal advantage 
from the perfect art of Plato. 

It remains to say, that the defect of Plato in power 
is only that which results inevitably from his quali^. 
He is intellectual in his aim; and therefore, in expres- 
sion, literary. Mounting into heaven, diving into the 
pit, expounding the laws of the state, the passion of 
love, the remorse of crime, the hope of the parting soul 
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' — he is literary, and never otherwise. It is almost the 
sole deduction from the merit of Plato, that his writings 
have not — what is, no doubt, incident to this regnancy 
of intellect in his work — the vital authority which the 
screams of prophets and the sermons of unlettered 
Arabs and Jews possess. There is an evil ; and to 
lesion, contact is necessary. 

I know not what can be said in reply to this cri- 
ticism, but that we have come to a fact in the nature 
of things: an oak is not an orange. The qualities of 
sugar remain with sugar, and those of salt, with salt 

In the second place, he has not a system. The 
dearest defenders and disciples are at fault. He at 
tempted a theory of the universe, and his theory is not 
complete or self-evident. One man thinks he means 
this; and, another, that: he has said one thing in one 
place, and the reverse of it in another place. He is 
charged with having failed to make the transition from 
ideas to matter. Here is the world, sound as a nut, 
perfect, not the smallest piece of chaos left, never a 
stitch nor an end, not a mark of haste, or botching, or 
second thought; hut the theory of the world is a thing 
shreds and patches. 
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The longest wave is quickly lost iii the sea. Plato 
would willingly have a Platonism, a known and accurate 
expression for the world, and it should be accurate. Il 
shall be the world passed tlirough the mind of Plato 
— nothing less. Every atom shall have the Platonic 
tinge; every atom, every relation or quality you knew 
before, you shall know again, and find here, but now 
ordered; not nature, but art And you shall feel that 
Alexander indeed overran, with men and horses, some 
countries of the planet: but countries, and things of 
which countries are made, elements, planet itself, laws 
of planet and of men, have passed through this man as 
bread into his body, and become no longer bread, but 
body: so all this mammoth morsel has become Plato, 
He has clapped copyright on the world. This is the 
ambition of individualism. But the mouthful proves too 
large. Boa constrictor has good will to eat it, but he 
is foiled. He falls abroad in the attempt; and biting, 
gets strangled: the bitten world holds the biter fast by 
his own teeth. There he perishes; unconquered nature 
lives on, and forgets him. So it fares with all; so must 
it fare with Plata In view of eternal nature, I^to 
turns out to be philosophical exercitations. He ai^ea 
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ind on that The acutesi German, 
lovingest disciple, could net'er tell what Platonism was; 
indeed, admirable texts can be quoted on both sides of 
every great question from him. 

These things we are forced to say, if we must con*' 
sider the effort of Plato, or of any philosopher, to disposal ' 
of Nature — which will not be disposed of. No power 
of genius has ever yet had the smallest success in ex- 
plaining existence. The perfect enigma remains. But 
there is an injustice in assuming this ambition for Plato, 
Let us not seem to treat with flippancy his venerable 
name. Men, in ptopoition to their intellect, have ad- 
mitted his transcendant claims. The way to know hmij 
is to compare him, not with nature, but with other 
men. How many ages have gone by, and he remains 
unapproached ! A chief structure of human wit, like 
Kaniac, or the mediseval cathedrals, or the Etrurian 
remains, it requires all the breadth of human faculty to 
I think it is truliest seen, when seen witl^ 

•. most respect His sense deepens, his merits mul- 
tiply, with study. When we say, here is a fine collec- 
tion of fablesj or, when we praise the style; or the 

mmonsense; or arithmetic; we speak as boys, — and 
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much of our impatient criticism of the dialectic, I sus- 
pect, is no better. The criticism is like our impatience 
of miles, when we are in a hurry; but it is still best that 
a mile should have seventeen hundred and sixty yards. 
The great-eyed Plato proportioned the lights and shades 
after the genius of our life. 
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[The publication, in Mr. Bohn's "Serial library," of the e 
cellcDt IracslatiQns of Plato, which we esteem one of :he chief 
beoefils the cheap ptess has yielded, gives ds an occasion to take 
hasdlj a few more notes of (he elevation and bearings of this fiied 
star; or, to add a bulletin, like the jonmatE. of P/alo al the latest 

Modem science, by the extent of its generalisation, 
has learned to indemuify the student of man for the 
defects of individuals, by tracing growth and ascent in 
races; and by the simple expedient of lighting up the 
vast background, generates a feeling of complacency 
and hope. The human being has the saurian and the 
plant in his rear. His arts and sciences, the easy issue 
of his brain, look glorious when prospectively beheld 
from the distant brain of ox, crocodile, and fish. It 
seems as if nature, in regarding the geologic night be- 
hind her, when, in five or si.\ millenniums, she had 
turned out five or six men, as Homer, Phidias, Menu, 
and Columbus, was nowise discontented with the result. 
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These samples attested the virtue of the tree. These 
were a clear amelioration of trilobite and saurus, and a 
good basis for further proceeding. With this artist, time 
and space are cheap, and she is insensible to what you 
say of tedious preparation. She waited tranquilly the 
flowing periods of paleontology, for the hour to be struck 
when man should arrive. Then periods must pass be- 
fore the motion of the earth can be suspected; then be- 
fore the map of the instincts and the cultivable powers 
can be drawn. But as of races, so the succession of 
individual men is fatal and beautiful, and Plato has the 
fortune, in the history of mankind, to mark an epoch. 

Plato's fame does not stand on a syllogism, or on 
any masterpieces of the Socratic reasoning, or on any 
thesis, as for example, the immortality of the soul. He 
is more than an expert, or a schoolman, or a geometer, 
or the prophet of a peculiar message. He represents 
the privilege of the intellect, the power, namely, of cany- 
ing up every fact to successive platforms, and so dis- 
closing, in every fact, a germ of expansion. These ex- 
pansions are in the essence of thought. The naturalist 
would never help us to them by any discoveries of the 
extent of the universe, but is as poor, when catalog 
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the resolved nebula of Orion, as when measuring the 
angles of an acre. But the Republic of Plato, by these 
expansions, may be said to require, and so to anticipate, 
the astronomy of Laplace. The expansions are organic 
The niind does not create what it perceives, any more 
than the eye creates the rose. In ascribing to Plato the 
merit of announcing them, we only say, here was a more 
complete man, who could apply to nature the whole scale 
of the senses, the understanding, and the reason. These 
expansions, or extensions, consist in continuing the 
spiritual sight where the horizon falls on our natural 
vision, and, by this second sight, discovering the long 
lines of law which shoot in every direction. Everywhere 
he stands on a path which has no end, but runs con- 
tinuously round the universe. Therefore, every word 
becomes an exponent of nature. Whatever he looks 
upon discloses a second sense, and ulterior senses. Hig 
perception of the generation of contraries, of death out 
of life, and life out of death, — that law by which, in 
nature, decomposition is recomposition, and putrefaction 
and cholera are only signals of a new creation; his dis- 
cernment of the little in the lai^e, and the lai^e in the 
smalli studying the state in the citizen, and the citizen 
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in the state; and leanng it donbtfiil whether he exhibited 
the Repubhc as an allegory on the education of the 
private soul; his beautiful definitions of ideas, of ijnw, 
of form, of figure, of the line, sometimes hypothetically 
given, as his defining of virtue, coarage, justice, tem- 
perance; his love of the apologue, and his apologues 
themselves; the cave of Trophonius; the ring of Gyges; 
the charioteer and two horses; the golden, silver, brass, 
and iron temperaments; Theuth and Thamus; and the 
visions of Hades and the Fates, — fables wliich have 
imprinted themselves in the human memory like the 
signs of the zodiac; his soliform eye and his boniform 
soul; his doctrine of assimilation; his doctrine of re- 
miniscence; his dear vision of the laws of return, or 
teaction, which secure instant justice throughout the 
universe, instanced everywhere, but specially in the 
doctrine, "what comes from God to us, returns from us 
to God," and in Socrates' belief that tlie laws below are 
sisters of the laws above. 

More striking examples are his moral concluskms. 
Plato affirms the coincidence of science and virtue; for 
vice can never know itself and virtue; but virtue knows 
both itself and vice. The eye attested that justice was 
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best, as long as it was profitable; Plato affirms that it is 
profitable throughout; that the profit is intrinsic, though 
the just conceal his justice from gods and men; that it 
is better to suffer injustice, than to do it; that the sinner 
ought to covet punishment; that the lie was more hurtful 
than homicide; and that ignorance, or the involuntary 
lie, was more calamitous than involuntary homicide; that 
the sou! is unwillingly deprived of true opinions, and 
that no man sins willingly; that the order or proceeding 
of nature was from the mind to the body; and, though 
a soimd body cannot restore an unsound mind, yet a 
good soul can, by its virtue, render the body the best 
possible. The intelligent have a right over the ignorant, 
namely, the right of instructing them. The right pimish- 
ment of one out of tune, is to make him play in time; 
the fine which the good, refiising to govern, ought to 
pay, is, to be governed by a worse man; that his guards 
shall not handle gold and silver, but shall be instructed 
that there is gold and silver in their souls, which will 
make men willing to give them everything which they 
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more lawful and precise than was the supersensible: 
a celestial geometry was in place there, as a logic of 
lines and angles here below; that the world was through- 
out mathematical; the proportions are constant of oxygen, 
azote, and lime; there is just so much water, and slate, 
and magnesia; not less are the proportions constant of 
the moral elements. 

This eldest Goethe, hating varnish and falsehood, 
delighted in revealing the real at the base of the ac- 
cidental; in discovering connection, continuity, and re- 
presentation, everywhere; hating insulation; and appears 
like the god of wealth among the cabins of vagabonds, 
opening power and capability in everything he touches. 
Ethical science was new and vacant, when Plato could 
write thus: — "Of all whose arguments are left to the 
men of the present time, no one has ever yet condemned 
injustice, or praised justice, otherwise than as respects 
the repute, honours, and emoluments arising therefrom; 
while as respects either of them in itself, and subsislbg 
by its own power in the soul of the possessor, and con- 
cealed both from gods and men, no one has yet suf- 
ficiently investi^ted, either in poetry or prose writings, 
— how, namely, that the one is the greatest of alli 
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evils that the soul has within it, and justice the greatest 

His definition of ideas, as what is simple, permanent, 
uniform, and self- ex is tent, for ever discriminaling them 
from the notions of the understanding, marks an era in 
the world. He was bora to behold the self-evolving 
power of spirit, endless generator of new ends; a power 
which is the key at once to the centrality and the 
evanescence of things, Plato is so centred, that he can 
well spare all his dogmas. Thus the fact of knowledge 
and ideas reveals to him the fact of eternity; and the 
doctrine of reminiscence he offers as the most probable 
particular explication. Call that fanciful — it matters 
not: the connection between our knowledge and the abyss 
of being is still real, and the explication must be not 
less magnificent. 

He has indicated every eminent point in speculation. 
He wrote on the scale of the mind itself, so that all 
things have symmetry in his tablet He put in all the 
past without weariness, and descended into detail with 
a courage like that he witnessed in nature. One would 
say, that his forerunners had mapped out each a farm, 
Uc a district, or an island, in inteliectua! gei^raphy, but 
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that Plato first drew the sphere. He domesticates the 
soul in nature: man is the microcosm. All the circles 
of the visible heaven represent as many circles in the 
rational soul. There is no lawless particle, and there 
is nothing casual in the action of the human mind. The 
names of things, too, are fatal, following the nature of 
things. All the gods of the Pantheon are, by their 
names, significant of a profound sense. The gods are 
the ideas. Fan is speech, or manifestation; Saturn, the 
contemplative; Jove, the rega! soul; and Mars, passion. 
Venus is proportion; Calliope, the soul of the world; 
Aglaia, intellectual illustration. 

These thoughts, in sparkles of light, that appeared 
often to pious and to poetic souls; but this well-bred 
all-knowing Greek geometer coraes with command, 
gathers them all up into rank and gradation, the Euclid 
of holiness, and marries the two parts of nature. Be- 
fore all men, he saw the intellectual values of the 
moral sentiment. He describes his own ideal, when 
he paints in Timfeus a god leading things from di^ 
Older into order. He kindled a fire so truly in the 
centre, that we see the sphere illuminated, and can dis- 
tinguish poles, equator, and lines of latitude, every arc 
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and node: a theory so averaged, so modulated, that you I 
would say, the winds of ages had swept through this 
rhythmic structure, and not that it was the brief ex- 
tempore blotting of one short-lived scribe. Hence it 
has happened that a very well-marked class of souls, 
namely, those who delight in giving a spiritual, that is, 
I an ethico- intellectual expression to every truth, by ex- 
f hibiting an ulterior end which is yet legitimate to it, 
tare said to Platonise. Thus, Michel Angelo is a Pla* ■ 
I tcmist, in his sonnets. Shakespeare is a Platonist, whenJ 
Ihe writes "Nature is made better by no mean, but 
f nature makes that mean," or, 

K| " He, that Ban endure 

H To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 

I Does conquer him thai did hiii master conquer, 

I And earns a place in the slniy." 

I Hamlet is a pure Platonist, and 'tis the magnitude only 
I of Shakespeare's proper genius that hinders him from 
ft-t)eing classed as the most eminent of this school. 
■Swedenborg, throughout his prose poem of "Conjugal 
Kx>ve," is a Platonist. 
K His subtlety commended him to men of thought. 
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The secret of his popular success is the moral aim I 
which endeared him to mankind. "Intellect," he sai^ 1 
"is king of heaven and of earth;" but, in Plato, in- 
tellect is always moral. His writings have also the 
sempiternal youth of poetry. For their arguments, most 
of them, might have been couched in sonnets: and 
poetry has never soared higher than in the Tiraaeus and 
the Phfedrus. As the poet, too, he is only contem- 
plative. He did not, like Pythagoras, break himself with 
an institution. All his painting in the Republic must 
be esteemed mythical, with intent to bring out, some- 
times in violent colours, his thought You cannot in- 
stitute, without peril of charlatan. 

It was a high scheme, his absolute privilege for the 
best, (which, to make emphatic, he expressed by com- 
munity of women,) as the premium which he would set 
on grandeur. There shall be exempts of two kinds; 
first, those who by demerit have put themselves below 
protection, — outlaws; and secondly, those who by 
eminence of nature and desert are out of the reach of 
your rewards: let such be free of the city, and above 
the law. We confide them to themselves; let them do 
with us as they will. Let none presume to measure 
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the irregularities of Michel Angelo and Socrates by 
village scales. 

In his eighth book of the Republic, he throws a little 
mathematical dust in our eyes. I am sorry to see him, 
after such noble superiorities, permitting the lie to 
governors. Plato plays Providence a Uttle with the 
baser sort, as people allow themselves with their dogs 
and cats. 
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( Among eminent persons, those who are most i 
to men are not of the class which the economist calls 
producers: they have nothiDg in their hands; they have 
not cultivated corn, nor made bread; they have not led 
out a colony, nor invented a loom. A higher class, in 
the estimation and love of this city-building, market- 
goiog race of mankind, are the poets, who, from the in- 
tellectual kingdom, feed the thought and imagination 
with ideas and pictures which raise men out of the 
world of com and money, and console them for the 
shortcomings of the day, and the meannesses of labour 
and traffic Then, also, the philosopher has his value, 
who flatters the intellect of this labourer, by engaging 
him with subtleties which instruct him in new faculties. 
Others may build cities; he is to understand them, and 
keep them in awe. But there is a class who lead us 
into another region, — tbe world of nwr^lE, (^ of will, j 
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What is singular about this region of thought, is, its 
claim. Whe rever the sentim en t of right comes i n, it 
takes pr ecedence o f everything else. For other things, 
I make poetry of themj but the moral sentiment makes 
poetry of me. ) 

I have sometimes thought that he would render the 
greatest service to modem criticism, who shall draw the 
line of relation that subsists between Shakespeare and 
Swedenborg. The human mind stands ever in per- 
plexity, demanding intellect, demanding sanctity, im- 
patient equally of each without the other. The recon- 
ciler has not yet appeared. If we tire of the saints, 
Shakespeare is our city of refiige. Yet the instincts pre- 
sently teach, that the problem of essence must take 
precedence of all others, — the questions of Whence? 
What? and Whither? and the solution of these must be 
in a life, and not in a book. A drama or poem is a 
proximate or oblique reply; but Moses, Menu, Jesus, 
work directly on this problem. The atmosphere of 
moral sentiment is a region of grandeur which reduces 
all material magnificence to toys, yet opens to every 
wretch that has reason the doors of the universe. Al- 
irjuost with a fierce haste it lays its empire on the man. 
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In the language of the Koran, "God said. The ha 
and the earth, and all that is between them, think ye ' 
that we created them in jest, and that ye shall not re- 
turn to us?" It is the kingdom of the will, and by in- 
spiring the will, which is the seat of personality, seems 
to convert the universe into a person; — ^^ 

"The realms of being to no other bow, ^^H 

Not only all are thine, but oil ore Thou." ^^H 

All men are commanded by the saint. The fLcmiil 
makes a distinct class of those who are by nature good, 
and whose goodness has an influetice on others, and 
pronounces this class to be the aim of creatioD: the 
other classes are admitted to the feast of bemg, only as 
following in the train of this. And the Persian poet 
exclaims to a soul of this kind, — 

"Go boldly forth, and feast on bang's banquet; 
Thou art the called, — the rest admitted with thee." 

TTie privilege of this caste is an access to the 
secrets and structure of nature, by some higher method 
than by experience. In common parlance, what one 
man is said to learn by experience, a man of extra- 
ordinary sagacity is said, without experience, lo divine. 
The Arabians say, that Abul Khain, the mystic, and 
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Abu All Seena, the philosopher, conferred together; and, 
on parting, the philosopher said, "At! that he sees, I 
know;" and the mystic said, "All that he knows, I see." 
If one should ask the reason of this intuition, the solu- 
tion would lead us into that property which Plato 
denoted as Reminiscence, and which is implied by the 
Bramins in the tenet of Transmigration. The soul 
having been often bom, or, as the Hindoos say, "travel- 
hng the path of existence through thousands of births," 
having beheld the things which are here, those which 
are in heaven, and those which are beneath, there is 
nothing of which she has not gained the knowledge: 
no wonder that she is able to recollect, in regard to 
any one thing, what formerly she knew. "For, all things 
in nature being linked and related, and the soul having 
heretofore known all, nothing hinders but that any maij 
who has recalled to mind, or, according to the common 
phrase, has learned one thing only, should of himself 
recover all his ancient knowledge, and find out again all 
the rest, if he have but courage, and faint not in the 
midst of his researches. For inquiry and learning is 
reminiscence all," How much more, if he that inquires 
))£ a holy and godlike soull For, by being assimilated 
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to the original soul, by whom, and after whom, 
things subsist, the soul of man does then easily flow intd 
all things, and all things flow into it; they mix; and he 
is present and sympathetic with their structure and law. 
This path is difficult, secret, and beset with terror. 
The ancients called it ecstasy or absence, — a getting out 
of their bodies to think. All religious history contains 
traces of the trance of saints, — a beatitude, but without 
ajjy sign of joy, earnest, solitary, even sad; "the flight," ' 
Plotinus called it, "of the alone to the alone;" Mveai^, ' 
the dosing of the eyes, — whence our word. Mystic. 
The trances of Socrates, Plotinus, Porphyry, Behmen, ~^ 
Bunyan, Fox, Pascal, Guion, Swedenborg, will readily 
come to mind. But what as readily comes to mind, is, 
the accompaniment of disease. This beatitude comes 
in terror, and with shocks to the mind of the receiver. 
"It o'erinforms the tenement of ciay," and drives the 
man mad; or, gives a certain violent bias, which taints 
his judgment In the chief examples of religious 
illumination, somewhat morbid has mmgled, in spite of 
the unquestionable increase of mental power. Must the 
highest good drag after it a quality which neutralises 
and discredits it? — ■ 
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^^^B "Inc1i?ed, it tates ^^^| 

^^^ft From OUT achievements, when pcrrcirmed at height, ^^^| 

^^H The pith and marrow of our attribute." ^^^| 

Shall we say, that the economical mother disburses so ^^| 

much earth and so much fire, by weight and metre, to ^^^| 

make a man, and will not add a pennyweight, though ^^H 

a nation is perishing for a leader? Therefore, the mea ^^H 

of God purchased their science by folly or pain. If you ^^H 

^■•vill have pure carbon, carbuncle, or diamond, to make ^^H 

^Klthe brain transparent, the trunk and organs shall be so ^^H 

much the grosser; instead of porcelain, they are potter's | 
earth, clay, or mud. 

tin modern times, no such remarkable example of 
Biis introverted mind has occurred, as in Emanuel 
Swedenborg, bom in Stockholm, in 1688. This man, 
who appeared to his contemporaries a visionary, and 
dixir of moonbeams, no doubt led the most real hfe of 

"" any man then in the world: and now, when the royal ^h 

and ducal Frederics, Christiems, and Brunswicks of that ^^^ 

day, have slid into oblivion, he begins to spread him- ^^^ 

Ef into the minds of thousands. Ag happens in great ' ] 
in, he seemed, by the variety and amount of his J 
(vers, to be a composition of several persons, — like 1 
: i 
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the giant ihiits which are matured in gardens by the 
union of four or five single blossoms. His frame is on 
a larger scale, and possesses the advantages of size. As 
it is easier to see the reflection of the great sphere in 
large globes, though defaced by some crack or blemish, 
tlian in drops of water, so men of large calibre, though 
with some eccentricity or madness, like Pascal or New- 
ton, help' us more than balanced mediocre minds. 

His youth and training could not fail to be extra- 
ordinary. Such a boy could not whistle or dance, but 
goes grubbing into mines and mountains, prying into 
chemistry and optics, physiology, mathematics, and 
astronomy, to find images fit for the measure of his 
versatile and capacious brain. He was a scholar from 
a child, and was educated at Upsala. At the age of 
twenty-eight, he was made Assessor of the Board of 
Mines, by Charles XII. In 1716, he left home for four 
years, and visited the universities of England, Holland, 
France, and Germany. He performed a notable feat of 
engineering in 1718, at the siege of Fredericshall, by 
hauhng two galleys, five boats, and a sloop, some ftmr- 
teen English miles overland, for the royal service. In 
1721, he journeyed over Europe, to examine mines and 
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smelting works. He published, in 1716, his Dasdalus 
Hyperboreus, and from this time, for the next thirty 
years, was employed in the composition and publication 
of his scientific works. With the like force, he threw 
himself into theology. In 1743, when he was fifty-four 
years old, what is called his illumination began. All his 
metallurgy, and transportation of ships overland, was ab- 
sorbed into this ecstasy. He ceased to publish any 
more scientific books, withdrew from his practical 
labours, and devoted himself to the writing and publi- 
cation of his voluminous theological works which were 
printed at his own expense, or at that of the Duke of 
Brunswick, or other prince, at Dresden, Leipsic, Ixindoii, 

»or Amsterdam. Later, he resigned his office of Assessor; 
Uie salary attached to this office continued to be paid 
to him during his life. His duties had brought him into 
intimate acquaintance with King Charles XIL, by whom 

I he was much consulted and honoured. The like favour 
was continued to him by his successor. At the Diet of 
'75'. Count Hopken says, the most solid memorials on 
finance were from his pen. In Sweden, he appears to 
Jiave attracted a marked regard. His rare science and 
practical skill, and the added fame of second-sight and 
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extraordinary religious knowledge and gifts, drew^ 
him queens, nobles, clergy, ship -masters, and people 
about the ports through which he was wont to pass in 
his majiy voyages. The clergy interfered a little with 
the importation and publication of his religious works; 
but he seems to have kept the friendship of men in 
power. He was never mairied. He had great modesty 
and gentleness of bearing. His habits were simple; he 
lived on bread, milk, and v^etables; he lived in a house 
situated in a large garden: he went several times to Eng- 
land, where he does not seem to have attracted any 
attention whatever from the learned or the eminent; and 
died at London, March 29, 1772, of apoplexy, in his 
eighty-fifth year. He is described, when in London, as 
a man of a quiet, clerical habit, not averse to tea and 
coffee, and kind to children. He wore a sword when 
in full velvet dress, and, whenever he walked out, carried 
a gold-headed cane. There is a common portrait of 
him in antique coat and wig, but the face has a wander- 
ing or vacant air. 

The genius which was to penetrate the science of 
the age with a far more subtle science; to pass the 
{Ce and time; venture into the dim spm 
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realm, and attempt to establish a new religion in the 
world,— began its letters in quarries and forges, in the 
smelting-pot and crucible, in ship-yards and dissecting- 
rooms. No one man is, perhaps, able to judge of the 
merits of his works on so many subjects. One is glad 
to learn that his books on mines and metals are held 
in the highest esteem by those who understand these 
matters. It seems that he anticipated much science of 
the nineteenth century; anticipated, in astronomy, the 
discovery of the seventh planet, — but, unhappily, not 
also of the eighth; anticipated the views of modem 
astronomy in r^ard to the generation of earths by the 
sun; in magnetism, some important experiments and 
conclusions of later students; in chemistry, the atomic 
theory; in anatomy, the discoveries of Schlichting, Monro, 
and Wilson; and first demonstrated the office of the 
lungs. His excellent English editor magnanimously lays 
no stress on his discoveries, since he was too great to 
care to be original; and we are to judge, by what he 
can spare, of what remains. 

A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times, 
K>mprehended by them, and requires a long focal 
^Stance to be seen; suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, Selden, 
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Humboldt, that a certain vastness of learning, or j 
omnipresence of the human soul in nature, is possible. 
His superb speculation, as from a tower, over nature 
and arts, without ever losing sight of the texture and 
sequence of things, almost realises his own picture, in 
the "Principia," of the original int^rity of man. Over 
and above the merit of his particular discoveries, is the 
capital merit of his self-equality. A drop of water has 
the properties of the sea, but cannot exhibit a storm. 
There is beauQ' of a concert, as well as of a flute; 
strength of a host, as well as of a hero; and, in Sweden- 
borg, those who are best acquainted with modem books 
will most admire the merit of mass. One of the mis- 
souriums aad mastodons of literature, he is not to be 
measured by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. His 
stalwart presence would flutter the gowns of an university. 
Our books are false by being fragmentary: their 
sentences are bon mots, and not parts of natural dis- 
course; childish expressions of surprise or pleasure iu 
nature; or, worse, owing a brief notoriety to their 
petulance, or aversion from the order of nature, — being 
some curiodty or oddity, designedly not in harmony 
with nature, and purposely framed to excite surprise, as 
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' Jugglers do by concealing their means. But Swedeij." 
borg is systematic, and respective of the world in everjr 
sentence: all the means are orderly given; his faculticR 
work with astronomic punctuality, and his admirabitt 
writing is pure from all pertness or egotism. ' 

Swedenborg was bom into an atmosphere of greai 
ideas. Tis hard to say what was his own: yet his lif^ 
was dignified by noblest pictures of the universe, The 
robust Aristotelian method, with its breadth and adequate- 
ness, shaming our sterile and linear logic by its genial 
radiation, conversant with series and degree, with effects 
and ends, skilful to discriminate power from form, 
essence from accident, and opening, by its terminology 
and definition, highroads into nature, had trained a 
race of athletic philosophers. Harvey had shown the 
circulation of the blood: Gilbert had shown that the 
earth was a magnet: Descartes, taught by Gilbert's 
magnet, with its vortex, spiral, and polarity, had filled 
Europe with the leading thought of vortical motion, as 
the secret of nature. Newton, in the year in which 
Swedenborg was bom, published the Principia, and 
established the universal gravity. Malpighi, following 

^■e high doctrines of Hippocrates, Leucippus, and 
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Lucretius, had given emphasis to the dogma that nature 
works in leasts,— "tota in mi nimis existit natura." Un- 
rivalled dissectors, Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, Winslow, 
Eustachius, Heister, Vesalius, Boerhaave, had left no- 
thing for scalpel or microscope to reveal in human or 
comparative anatomy: Linnsus, his contemporary, was 
affirming, in his beautiful science, that "Nature is always 
like herself;" and, lastly, the nobility of method, the 
largest apphcation of principles, had been exhibited by 
Leibnitz and Christian WoU^ in cosmology; whilst Locke 
and Grotius had drawTi the moral argument What was 
left for a genius of the largest calibre, but to go over 
their ground, and verify and unite? It is easy to see, 
in these minds, the origin of Swedenborg's studies, and 
the suggestion of his problems. He had a capacity to 
entertain and vivify these volumes of thought Yet the 
proximity of these geniuses, one or other of whom had 
introduced all his leading ideas, makes Swedenborg 
another example of the difficulty, even in a highly fertile 
genius, of proving originality, the first birth and annuncia- 
tion of one of the laws of nature. 

He named his favourite views, the doctrine of Forms, 
the doctrine of Series and Degrees, the doctrine of In- 
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flux, the doctrine of Correspondence. His statement ot 
these doctrines deserves to be studied in his book. Not 
every man can read them, but they will reward him 
who can. His theologic works are valuable to illustrate 
these. His writings would be a sufficient library to a 
lonely and athletic student; and the Economy of Iht 
Animal Kingdom is one of those books which, by the 
sustained dignity of thinking, is an honour to the human 
race. He had studied spars and metals to some pur- 
pose. His varied and solid «knowl edge makes his style 
lustrous with points and shooting spicula of thought, 
and resembling one of those winter mornings when the 
air sparkles with crystals. The grandeur of the topics 
makes the grandeur of the style. He was apt for. 
cosmology, because of that native perception of identity 
which made mere size of no account to him. In the 
atom of magnetic iron, he saw the quality which would 
generate the spiral motion of sun and planet. 

The thoughts in which he lived were, the universality i 

of each law in nature; the Platonic doctrine of the scale 

or d^ees; the version or conversion of each into other, 

and so the correspondence of all the parts; the fine 

^ecret that little explains large, and large little; the 
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centrality of man in nature, and the connexion that 
subsists throughout all things; he saw that the human ' 
' body was strictly universal, or an instrument throi^ 
which the soul feeds and is fed by the whole of matter: 
so that he held, in exact antagonism to the sceptics, 
that, "the wiser a man is, the more will he be a 
worshipper of the Deity," In short, he was a belieyer 
in the Identity-philosophy, which he held not idly, as 
the dreamers of Berlin or Boston, but which he ex- 
perimented with and stablished through years of labour, 
with the heart and strength of tlie rudest Viking that 
his rough Sweden ever sent to battle. 

Tliis theory dates from the oldest philosophers, and 
derives perhaps its best illustration from the newest. It 
is this: that nature iterates her means perpetually on 
successive planes. In the old aphorism, nature is a/wayt 
ulf-similar. In the plant, the eye or germinative point 
opens to a leaf, then to another leaf, with a power of 
transforming the leaf into radicle, stamen, pistil, petal, 
bract, sepal, or seed. The whole art of the plant is 
still to repeat leaf on leaf without end, the more or 
less of heat, light, moisture, and food, determining the 
form it shall assume. In the animal, nature makes a 
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vertebra, or a spine of vertebrae, and helps herself still 
by a new spine, with, a limited power of modifying its 
form, — spine on spine, to the end of the world. A poetic 
anatomist, in our own day, teaches that a snake, being 
a horizontal line, and man, being an erect line, con- 
stitute a right angle; and, between the lines of this 
mystical quadrant, all animated beings find their place: 
and he assumes the hair-worm, the span-worm, or the 
snake, as the type or prediction of the spme. Mani- 
festly, at the end of the spine, nature put out smalls 
spines as arms; at the end of the arms, new spines, as 
hands; at the other end, she repeats the process, as legs 
and feet At the top of the column, she puts out 
another spine, whicli doubles or loops itself over, as a 
span-worm, into a ball, and forms the skull, with ex- 
tremities again ; the hands being now the upper jaw, the 
feet the lower jaw, the fingers and toes being represented 
this time by upper and lower teeth. Tliis new spine is 
destined to high uses. It is a new man on the shoulders 
of the last It can almost shed its trunk, and manage 
to live alone, according to the Platonic idea in the 
Tiroieus. Within it, on a higher plane^ all that was 
.done in the trunk repeats itself. Nature recites her 
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lesson once more in a higher mood. The mind VVM 
finer body, and resumes its functions of feeding, digest- 1 
ing, absorbing, excluding, and generating, in a new and 
ethereal element. Here, in the brain, is all the process 
of alimentation repeated, in the acquiring, comparing, 
digesting, and assimilating of experience. Here again 
is the mystery of generation repeated. In the brain are 
male and female faculties: here is marriage, here is 
fruit. And there is no limit to this ascending scale, but 
series on series. Everything, at the end of one use, is 
taken up into the next, each series punctually repeating 
every organ and process of the last. We are adapted 
to infinity. We are hard to please, and love nothing 
which ends: and in nature is no end; but everything, at 
the end of one use, is lifted into a superior, and the 
ascent of these things climbs into daemonic and 
celestial natures. Creative force, like a musical com- 
poser, goes on unweariedly repeating a simple air or 
theme, now high, now low, in solo, in chorus, ten thou- 
sand times reverberated, till it fills earth and heaven 
with the chant 

Gravitation, as explained by Newton, is good; but 
grander, when we find chemistry only an extension of 
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the law of masses into partides, and that the atomic 
theory shows the action of chemistry to be racch^cal 
also. Metaphysics shows us a sort of gravitation, opera- 
tive also in the mental phenomena; and the terrible 
tabulation of the French statists brings every piece of 
whim and humour to be reducible also to exact 
numerical ratios. If one man in twenty thousand, or in 
thirty thousand, eats shoes, or marries his grandmother, 
then, in every twenty thousand, or thirty thousand, is 
found one man who eats shoes, or marries his grand- 
mother. What we call gravitation, and fancy ultimate, 
is one fork of a mightier stream for which we have yet 
no name. Astronomy is excellent; but it must come 
up into life to have its full value, and not remain there 
in globes and spaces. The globule of blood gyrates 
around its own axis in the human veins, as the planet 
in the sky; and the circles of intellect relate to those of 
the heavens. Each law of nature has the like universal^ 
ity; eating, sleep or hybernation, rotation, generation, 
metamorphosis, vortical motion, which is seen in eggs 
as in planets. These grand rhymes or returns in nature 
— the dear, best-known face startling us at every tun^ , 
mask so unexpected that we think it the 1" 
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of a stranger, and carrying up the semblance into divine 
forms — delighted the prophetic eye of Swedenborg; and 
he must be reckoned a leader in that revolution, which, 
by giving to science an idea, has given to an aimless 
accumulation of experiments, guidance and form, and 
a beating heart 

1 own, with some regret, that his printed works 
amount to about fifty stout octavos, his sctentific works 
being about half the whole number; and it appears 
that a mass of manuscript still unedited remains in the 
royal library at Stockholm. The scientific works have 
just now been translated into English, in an excellent 
edition. 

Swedenborg printed these scientific books in the ten 
years from 1734 to 1744, and they remained from 
that time neglected: and now, after their century is 
complete, he has at last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkin- 
son, in London, a philosophic critic, with a coequal 
vigour of understanding and imagination comparable 
only to Lord Bacon's, who has produced his master's 
buried books to the day, and transferred them, with 
every advantage, from their forgotten Latin into English, 
to go round the world in our commercial and f^stb 
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quering tongue. This startling reappearance of Sweden- 
borg, after a hundred years, in his pupil, is not the 
least remarkable fact in his history. Aided, it is said, 
by the munificence of Mr. Clissold, and also by his 
literary skill, this piece of poetic justice is done. The 
admirable preliminary discourses with which Mr. Wil- 
kinson has enriched these volumes, throw aJl the con- 
temporary philosophy of England into shade, and leave 
me nothing to say on their proper grounds. 

The "Animal Kingdom" is a book of wonderfuj 

I merits. It was wTitten with the highest end^to puj 
science and the soul, long estranged from each other! 
at one again. It was an anatomist's account of the 
human body, in the h^hest style of poetry. Nothing 
can exceed the bold and brilliant treatment of a sub- 
ject usually so dry and repulsive. He saw nature 
"wreathing through an everlasting spiral, with wheels 
that never dry, on axes that never creak," and some- 

' times sought "to uncover those secret recesses where 
nature is sitting at the fires in the depths of her 
laboratory;" whilst the picture comes recommended by 
the hard fidelity with which it is based on practical 
anatomy. It is remarkable that this sublime genius de- 
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cidet. peremptorily for the anal)^ic, against the synthetic' 
method; and, in a book whose genius is a daring poetic 
synthesis, claims to confine himself to a rigid experience. 
He knows, if he only, the flowing of nature, aud 
how wise was that old answer of Amasis to him who 
bade him drink up the sea, — "Ves, willingly, if you will 
stop the rivers that flow in." Few knew as much about 
nature and her subtle manners, or expressed more 
subtly her goings. He thought as large a demand is 
made on our faith by nature, as by miracles. "He 
noted that in her proceeding from first principles through 
her several subordinations, there was no state through 
which she did not pass, as if her path lay tlirough all 
things." "For as often as she betakes herself upward 
from visible phenomena, or, in other words, withdraws 
herself inward, she instantJy, as it were, disappears, 
while no one knows what has become of her, or whither 
she is gone: so that it is necessary to take science as a 
guide in pursuing her steps." 

The pursuing the inquiry under the light of an end 

or final cause, gives wonderful animation, a sort of pcr- 

sonalily to the whole writing. This book announces his 

ourite dogmas. The ancient doctrine of Hippot 
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that the brain is a gland; and of Leucippus, that the 
atom may be known by the mass; or in Plato, the macro- 
cosm by the microcosm ; and, in the verses of Lucretius — 
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Ossa videlicet e pamillis atque minulis 
Oagibns sic el de paniillia alque minutis 
Visceribus viscus gigni. sangueuque creari 
Sanguinis inter i>e multis coeuntibus giittisi 
Ei aurique pulat inicis cdnaistere poase 
Aunim, et de lerris terram coMrescere parvis; 
Ignibiu ex tgneis, humorem buTnolibus esse. 

Lib. L 835. 

'The principle of all things entrails made 
Of smallest entrails; boae, of smallest bone; 
Blood, o( small sanguine drops reduced to one; 
Gold, of small grains; earth, of small sands comjiacfed; 
Small drops to water, sparks to Eire cimCmcted;" 



and which Malpighi had summed in his maxim, that 
"nature exists entire in leasts,"— is a favourite thought 
of Swedenborg, "It is a constant law of the organic 
body, that large, compound, or visible forms exist and 
subsist from smaller, simpler, and ultimately from in- 
visible forms, which act similarly to the larger ones, but 
more perfectly and more universally; and the least forms 
so perfectly and universally, as to involve an idea repre- 
sentative of tlieir entire universe." The unities of each 
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its diameters are not rectilinear, but variously circular, 
and have a spherical surface for centre; therefore it is 
called the perpetual-circular. The form above this is 
the vortical, or perpetual-spiral: next, the perpetual- 
vortical , or celestial ; last , the perpetual- celestial , or 
spiritual." 

Was it strange that a genius so bold should take 
the last step, also, — conceive that he might attain the 
science of all sciences, to unlock the meaning of the 
world? In the first volume of the "Animal Kingdom," 
he broaches the subject, in a remarkable note: — 

"In our doctrine of Representations and Correspon- 
dences, we shall treat of both these symbolical and 
typical resemblances, and of the astonishing things which 
occur, I will not say, in tlie living body only, but 
throughout nature, and which correspond so entirely to 
supreme and spiritual things, that one would swear that 
the physical world was purely symbolical of the spiritual 
world; insomuch, that if we choose to express any 
natural truth in physical and definite vocal terms, and 
to convert these terms only into the corresponding and i 
spiritual terms, we shall by this means ehcit a spiritual 
I or theological dc^ma, in place of the physical 
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in fhe tt n t Xan of bagsige. f\a»o knew of it, as is 
atkhnrt from hn Iwke bbecied line, in the sLxdi book 
tA (h« Repnblia Ixfd Bacon had fbuod that truth and 
fiHttire difl^i-d (ml)' as seal and print; and he iostaaced 
MUM pliyoi^iil propoAJtions, with their translation into a 
mi}ta\ or potKicHl kuk. Itchmen, and all mystics, imply 
llil* litw, in Iheir dark riddle- writing. The poets, 
fur UN tlicy nre poctN, iiiic it; but it is known to them 
only, n« llie mnKtiCl wnn known, for ages as a toy. 
HWk1«1iIioi'|| Anl put the Tact into a detached and 
l^ilflt Hill I emu lit. be{'uu!«c it w;is habitually pi 
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' him, and never not seen, It was involved, as we ex- 
plained already, in the doctrine of identity and iteration, 
because the mental series exactly tallies with the material 
series. It required an insight that could rank things in 
order and series; or, rather, it required such rightness 
of position, that the poles of the eye should coincide 
with Uie axis of the world. The earth had fed its man- 
kind through five or six millenniums, and they had 
sdences, religions, philosophies; and yet had failed to 
see the correspondence of meaning between every part 
and every other part. And, down to this hour, litera- 
ture has no book in which the symbolism of things is 
scientifically opened. One would say, that, as soon as 
men had the first hint that every sensible object — animal, 
rock, river, air — nay, space and time, subsists not for itself, 
: finally to a material end, but as a picture- language, 
I tell another story of beings and duties, other science 
would be put by, and a science of such grand presage 
would absorb all faculties: that each man would ask of 
all objects, what they mean: Why does the horizon 
^■dbold ine fast, with my joy and grief, in this centre? 
HpVhy hear I the same sense from countless differing 
^^Wrices, and read one ne^'er quite expressed fact in end- 
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less picture- language? Yet, whetlier it be, that these 
things will not be intellectually learned, or, that many- 
centuries must elaborate and compose so rare and opu- 
lent a spirit — there is no comet, rock-stratum, fossil, fish, 
quadruped, spider, or fungus, that, for itself, does not 
interest more scholars and classifiers, than the meaning 
and upshot of the frame of things. 

But Swedenborg was not content with the culinary 
use of the world. In his fifty-fourth year, these thoughts 
held him fast, and his profound mind admitted the 
perilous opiuion, too frequent in religious history, that 
he was an abnormal person, to whom was granted the 
privilege of conversing with angeJs and spirits; and this 
ecstasy connected itself with just this office of explaining 
the moral import of the sensible world. To a right per- 
ception, at once broad and minute, of the order of 
nature, he added the comprehension of the moral laws 
in their widest social aspects; but whatever he saw, 
through some excessive determination to form, in his 
constitution, he saw not abstractedly, but in pictures, 
heard it in dialogues, constructed it in events. When 
he attempted to aimounce the law most sandy, he was 
forced to couch it in parable. 
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Modern psychology offers no similar example of a 
deranged balance. The principal powere continued to 
maintain a healthy action; and, to a reader who can 
make due allowance in the report for the reporter's 
peculiarities, the results are still instructive, and a more 
striking testimony to the sublime laws he announced, 
than any that balanced dulness could afford. He at- 
tempts to give some account of the modus of the new 
state, affirming that "his presence in the spiritual world 
is attended with a certain separation, but only as to the 
intellectual part of his mind, not as to the will part;" 
and he affirms that "he sees, with tlie internal sight, 
the things that are in another life, more clearly than he 
sees the things which are here in the world." 

Having adopted the belief that certain books of the 
Old and New Testaments were exact allegories, or 
written in the angelic and ecstatic mode, he employed 
his remaining years in extricating from the literal, the 
universal sense. He had borrowed from Piato the fine 
fable of "a most ancient people, men better than we, 
and dwelling nigher to the gods;" and Swedenborg 
added, that they used the earth symbolically; that these, 
when they saw terrestrial objects, did not think at all 
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about them, bat only about those which they signified. 
The correspondence between thoughts and things hence- 
forward occupied him. "The very orgaaic ftHm re- 
sembles the end inscribed on it." A man is in general, 
and in particular, an organised justice or injastice^ 
selfishness or gratitude. And the cause of this hanncmy 
he assigned in the Arcana: "The reason why all and 
single things, in the heavens and on earth, are rqire- 
sentative, is because they exist fi-om an influx of the 
Lord, through heaven." This design of exhibiting such 
correspondences, which, if adequately executed, would 
be the poem of the world, in which all history and 
science would play an essential part, was narrowed and 
defeated by the exclusively theologic direction which his 
inquiries took. His perception of nature is not human 
and universal, but is mystical and Hebraic. He fastens 
each natural object to a theologic notion; — -a horse 
signifies carnal understanding; a tree, perception; the 
moon, faith; a cat means this; an ostrich, that; an arti- 
choke, this other; and poorly tethers every symbol to a 
several ecclesiastic sense. The slippery Proteus is not 
so easily caught In nature, each individual symbol 
plays innumerable parts, as each particle of matter dr- 



"cttlates in turn through every system. The central 
identity enables any one symbol to express successively 
all the qualities and shades of real being. In the trans- 
mission of the heaverOy waters, every hose fits every 
hydrant. Nature avenges herself speedily on the hard 
pedantry that would chain her waves. She is no litei'allst. 
Everything must be taken genially, and we must be at 
the top of our condition, to understand anything rightly. 
His theological bias thus fatally narrowed his inter- 
pretation of nature, and the dictionary of symbols is yet 
to be written. But the interpreter, whom mankind must 
still expect, will find no predecessor who has approached 
so near to the true problem. 

Swedenborg styles himself, in the title-page of his 
books, "Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ;" and by 
force of intellect, and in effect, he is the last Father in 
the Church, and is not likely to have a successor. No 
wonder that liis depth of ethical wisdom shouid give 
him influence as a teacher. To the withered traditional 
church yielding dry catechisms, he let in nature again, 
and the worshipper, escaping from the vestry of verbs 
and texts, is surprised to find himself a party to the 
whole of his religion. His religion thinks for him, and 
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is of universal application. He turns it on every ^^H 
it fits every part of life, interprets and dignifies A^H 
circumstance. Instead of a religion which visited ^H 
diplomatically three or four times, — when he was bon^* 
when he married, wheo he fell sick, and when he died, 
and for the rest never interfered with him, — here was a 
teaching which accompanied him all day, accompanied 
him even into sleep and dreams; into his thinking, and 
showed him through what a long ancestry his thoughts 
descend; into society, and showed by what affinities he 
was girt to his equals and his counterparts; into natural 
objects, and showed their origin and meaning, what are 
friendly, and what are hurtful; and opened the future 
world, by indicating the continuity of the same laws. 
His disciples allege that their intellect is invigorated by 
the study of his books. 

There is no such problem for criticism as his 
theological writings, their merits are so commanding; 
yet such grave deductions must be made. Their im- 
mense and sandy diffuseuess is like the prairie, or the 
desert, and their incongruities are like the last deliration. 
He is superfluously explanatory, and his feelings of the 
ignorance of men, strangely ex.ag%eta.vei. "Ntv \3ii-t 
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truths of this nature very fast Yet he abounds ii 
sertions: he is a rich discoverer, and of things which 
most import us to know. His thought dwells in essen- 
tial resemblances, like the resemblance of a house to 
Ihe man who built it. He saw things in their law, in 
likeness of function, not of structure. There is an in- 
variable method and order in his delivery of his truth, 
the habitual proceeding of the mind from inmost to out- 
most. What earnestness and weightiness, — his eye never 
roving, without one swell of vanity, or one look to self, 
in any conmion form of literary pride! a theoretic or 
speculative man, but whom no practical man in the 
universe could affect to scom. Plato is a gownsman: 
his garment, though of purple, and almost sky-woven, is 
an academic robe, and hinders action with its voluminous 
folds. But this mystic is awful to Gesar. Lycurgus him- 
self would bow. 

The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction of 
popular errors, the announcement of ethical laws, take 
him out of comparison with any other modern writer, 
and entitle him to a place, vacant for some ages, among 
the lawgivers of mankind. That slow but commanding , 
1 ipfluence nhicli he has acquired, like that of other re- 
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ligious geniuses, must be excessive also, and have its 
tides, before it subsides into a pennanent amount. Of 
course, what is real and universal camiot be confined 
to the circle of those who sympathise strictly with his 
genius, but will pass forth into the common stock of 
wise and just thinking. The «'orld has a sure chemistry, 
by which it extracts what is excellent in its children, 
and lets fall the infirmities and limitations of the grandest 
mind. 

That metempsychosis which is familiar in the old 
mythology of the Greeks, collected in Ovid, and in the 
Indian Transmigration, and is there objective, or really 
takes place in bodies by alien will, — in Swedenborg's 
mind, has a more philosophic character. It is sub- 
jective, or depends entirely upon the thought of the 
person. All things in the universe arrange themselves 
to each person anew, according to his ruling love, Man 
is such as his affection and thought are. Man is man 
by virtue of willing, not by virtue of knowing and 
understanding. As he is, so he sees. The marriages of 
the world are broken up. Interiors associate all in the 
spiritual world. Whatever the angels looked upon was 
to them celestial. Each Satan appears to himself a 
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man; to those as bad as he, a comely man; to the 
purified, a heap of carrion. Nothing can resist states: 
everything gravitates: like will to like: what we call 
poetic justice takes effect on the spot We have come 
into a world which is a living poem. Everything is as 
I am. Bird and beast is not bird and beast, but emana- 
tion and effluvia of the minds and wills of men there 
present. Everyone makes his own house and state. 
The ghosts are tormented with the fear of death, and 
cannot remember that they have died. They who are 
in evil and falsehood are afraid of all others. Such as 
have deprived themselves of charily wander and flee: 
the societies which they approach discover their quality, 
and drive them away. The covetous seem to them- 
selves to be abiding in cells where their money is de- 
posited, and these to be infested with mice. They who 
place merit in good works seem to themselves to cut 
wood. "I asked such, if they were not wearied? They 
replied, that they have not yet done work enough to 
merit heaven." 

He delivers golden sayings, which express with 
singular beauty the ethical laws; as when he uttered 
tBt famed sentence, that, "in heaven the angels are- 
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advancing continually to the spring-time of their youtli, 
so that the oldest angel appears the youngest:" "Tlie 
more angels, the more roomi" "The perfection of man 
is the love of use;" "Man, in his perfect form, is 
heaven:" "What is from Him, is Him:" "Ends always 
ascend as nature descends:" And the truly poetic ac- 
count of the writing in the inmost heaven, which, as it 
consists of infle:(ions according to the form of heaven, 
can be read without instruction. He almost justifies his 
claim to preternatural vision, by slrange insights of the 
structure of the human body and mind. "It is never 
permitted to anyone, in heaven, to stand behind an- 
other and look at the back of his head: for then the 
influx which is from the Lord is disturbed." The angds, 
from the sound of the voice, know a man's love; bora 
the articulation of the sound, his wisdom; and from the 
sense of the words, his science. 

In the "Conjugal Love," he has unfolded the science 
of marriage. Of this book, one would say, thai, with 
the highest elements, it has failed of success. It came 
near to be the Hymn of Love, which Plato attempted 
in the "Banquet;" the love, which, Dante says, Casella 
sang among the angels in Paradise; and which. 
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rightly celebrated, in its genesis, fruition, and effect, 
might well entrance the souls, as it would lay open the 
genesis of all institutions, customs, and manners. The 
book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism, as ethics, 
and with that scope for ascension of state which the 
nature of things requires. It is a fine Platonic develop- 
ment of the science of marriage; teaching that sex is 
universal, and not local; virihty in the male qualifying 
every organ, act, and thought; and the feminine in 
woman. Therefore, in the real or spiritual world, the^ 
nuptial union is not momentary, but incessant and total; 
and chastity not a locaJ, but a universal virtue; un-. 
chastity being discovered as much in the trading, or 
planting, or speaking, or philosophising, as in genera- 
tion; and thai, though the virgins he saw iu heaven were 
beautiful, the wives were incomparably more beautiful,- 
and went on increasing in beauty evermore. 
■ Yet Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned his theory 
'to a temporary form, He exaggerates the circumstance 
of marriage; and, though he finds false marriages on 
earth, fancies a wiser choice in heaven. But of progres- 
sive souls, all loves and friendships are momentary. Do 
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you love me? means. Do you see the same truth? If jrqu 
do, we are happy with the same happiness; but pre- 
sently one of us passes into the perception of new truth; 
— we are divorced, and no tension in nature can hold 
us to each other. I know how dehcious is this cup of 
love, — I existing for you, you existing for me; but it is 
a child's dinging to his toy; an attempt to eternise the 
fireside and nuptial chamber; to keep the picture- 
alphabet through which our first lessons are prettily 
conveyed. The Eden of God is bare and grand: like the 
out-door landscape, remembered from the evening fire- 
side, it seems cold and desolate, whilst you cower over 
the coals; but, once abroad again, we pity those who 
can forego the magnificence of nature, for candle-light 
and cards. Perhaps the true subject of the "Conjugal 
Love" is Conversation, whose laws are profoundly 
eliminated. It is false, if literally apphed to marriage. 
For God is the bride or bridegroom of the soul. Heaven 
is not the pairing of two, but the communion of all 
souls. We meet, and dwell an instant under the temple 
of one thought, aod part as though we parted not, to 
join another thought in other fellowships of joy. 
far from there being anything divine in the low % 
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proprietary sense of Do you love me? it is only when 
you leave and lose me, by casting yourself on a senti- 
ment which is higher than both of us, that I draw near, 
and find myself at your side; and I am repelled, if you 
fix your eye on me, and demand love. In fact, in the 
spiritual world, we change sexes every moment Yoil 
love the worth in me; then I am your husband: but it 
is not me, but the worth, that fixes the love; and that 
worth is a drop of ths ocean of worth that is beyond 
me. Meantime, I adore the greater worth in another, 
and so become his wife. He aspires to a higher worth 
in another spirit, and is wife or receiver of that in- 
fluence. 

Whether a self-inquisitorial habit, that he grew into, 
from jealousy of the sins to which men of thought are 
liable, he has acquired, in disentangling and demonstrat- 
ing that particular form of moral disease, an acumen 
which no conscience can resist. I refer to his feehng 
of the profanation of thinking to what is good "from 
scientifics." "To reason about faith, is to doubt and 
deny." He vras painfully alive to the difference be- 
tween knowing and doing, and this sensibility is inces- 
santly expressed. Philosophers are, therefore, vipers, 
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cockatrices, asps, hemorrhoids, presters, and flying ser- 
pents; literary men are conjurors and charlatans. 

But this topic suggests a sad afterthought, that here 
we find the seat of his own pain. Possibly Swedenborg 
paid the penalty of introverted faculties. Success, or 
a fortunate genius, seems to depend on a happy ad- 
justment of heart and brain; on a due proportion, hard 
to hit, of moral and mental power, which, perhaps, 
obeys the law of those chemical ratios which make a 
proportion in volumes necessary to combination, as whea 
gases will combine in certain fixed rates, but not at 
any rate. It is hard to carry a fiill cup: and this man, 
profusely endowed in heart and mind, early fell into 
dangerous discord with himself. In his Animal King- 
dom, he surprised us, by declaring that he loved 
analysis, and not synthesis; and now, after his fiftieth 
year, he falls into jealousy of his intellect; and, though 
aware that truth is not solitary, nor is goodness soU- 
taiy, but both must ever mix and marry, he makes war 
on his mind, takes the part of conscience against it, 
and, on all occasions, traduces and blasphemes it. 
The violence is instantly avenged, Beauty is disgraced, 
lore is unlovely, when truth, the \\a\t ■^a-tV oi \ww)rai, \& 
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denied, as much as when a bitterne^ m men of talent 
leads to satire, and destroys the judgment. He is wise, 
but wise in his own despite. There is an air of infinite 
grief, and the sound of wailing, all over and through 
this lurid universe. A vampyre sits in the seat of the 
prophet, and turns with gloomy appetite to the images 
of pain. Indeed, a bird does not more readily weave 
its nest, or a mole bore into the ground, than this seer 
of the souls substnicts a new hel! and pit, each more 
abominable than the last, round every new crew of 
offenders. He was let down through a column that 
seemed of brass, but it was formed of angelic spirits, 
that he might descend safely amongst the unhappy, 
and witness the vastation of souls; and heard there, for 
a long continuance, their lamentations; he saw their 
tormentors, who increase and strain pangs to infinity; 
he saw the hell of the jugglers, the hell of the assassins, 
the hell of the lascivious; the hel! of robbers, who kill 
and boil men; the infernal tun of the deceitful; the ex- 
crementitious hells; the hell of the revengeful, whose 
faces resembled a round, broad cake, and their arms 
rotate like a wheel. Except Rabelais and Dean Swift, 
nobody ever had such science of filth and corruption. 
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These books should be used with caution, 
dangerous to sculpture these evanescing images of 
thought Trae in transition, they become false if fixed. 
It requires, for his just apprehension, almost a genius 
equal to his own. But when his visions become the 
Stereotyped language of multitudes of persons, of all 
degrees of age and capacity, they are perverted. The 
wise people of the Greek race were accustomed to lead 
the most intelligent and virtuous young men, as part of 
their education, through the Eleusinian mysteries, wherein, 
with much pomp and graduation, the highest trutlis 
known to ancient wisdom were taught. An ardent and 
contemplative young man, at eighteen or twenty years, 
might read once these books of Swedenborg, these 
mysteries of love and conscience, and then throw them 
aside for ever. Genius is ever haunted by similar dreams, 
when the hells and the heavens are opened to it But 
these pictures are to be held as mystical, that is, as a 
quite arbitrary and accidental picture of the truth, — not 
as the truth. Any other symbol would be as good: 
then this is safely seen, 

Swedenborg's system of the world wants central 
spontaneity; It is dynamic, not vital, and lacks powef ' 
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generate life. There is no individual in it The u 
is a gigantic crystal, all whose atoms and laminae lie in 
unintemipted order, and with unbroken unity, but cold 
and still. What seems an individual and a will, is none. 
There is an immense chain of intermediation, extending 
from centre to extremes, which bereaves every agency 
of all freedom and character. The universe, in his poem, 
suffers under a magnetic sleep, and only reflects the mind 
of the magnetiser. Every thought comes into each mind 
by influence fiiim a society of spirits that surround it, 
and into these from a higher society, and so on. All 
his types mean the same few things. All his figures 
speak one speech. All his interlocutors Swedenbot^ise. 
Be they who they may, to this complexion must they 
come at last. This Charon ferries them all over in his 
boat; kings, counsellors, cavaliers, doctors, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, King George II., Mahomet, or 
whosoever, and all gather one grimness of hue and style. 
Only when Cicero comes by, our gentle seer sticks a. 
little at saying he talked with Cicero, and, with a touch 
of human relenting, remarks, "one whom it was given 
me to believe was Cicero;" and when the soi-duani k 
man opens his mouth, Rome and eloquence have 
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ebbed ^way, — it is pI»D theologic Swcdenbotg, like^li 
rest His heavens and bdls aie doll; fauh of want of 
individnaliso). The thousandfold retatitm <d men is not 
there. The interest that attaches in nature to each man, 
because he is light by his wrong, and wrong by his 
light, because he defies all dogmatising and dassifica- 
tioti, so many allowances, and contingences, and futurities, 
are to be taken into account, strong by his vices, often 
paralysed by his virtues, — sinks into entire sympathy with 
his society. This want reacts to the centre of the system. 

Though the agency of "the Lord" is in every line 
referred to by name, it never becomes alive. There is 
no lustre in that eye which gazes from the centre, and 
which should vivify the immense dependency of beings. 

The vice of Swedenborg's mind is its theologic deter- 
mination. Nothing with him has the liberality of uni- 
versal wisdom, but we are always in a church. That 
Hebrew muse, which taught the lore of right and wrong 
to men, had the same excess of influence for him it has 
had for the nations. The mode, as well as the essence, 
was sacred. Palestine is ever the more valuable as a 
chapter in universal history, and ever the less an avail- 
able clement in education. The genius of Swedenbt 
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largest of all modem souls in this department of thought, 
wasted itself in the endeavour to reanimate and conserve 
what had already arrived at its natural term, and, in the 
great secular Providence, was retiring from its prominence, 
before western modes of thought and expression, Sweden- 
borg and Behmen both failed by attaching themselves 
to the Christian symbol, instead of to the moral senti- 
ment, which carries innumerable Christianities, humanities, 
divinities in its bosom. 

The excess of influence shows itself in the incon- 
gruous importation of a foreign rhetoric. "What have I 
to do," asks the impatient reader, "with jasper and 
sardonyx, beryl and chalcedony; what with arks and 
passovers, ephahs and ephods; what with lepers and 
emerods; what with heave-offerings and unleavened 
bread; chariots of fire, dragons crowned and horned, 
behemoth and unicorn? Good for Orientals, these are 
nothing to me. The more learning you bring to explain 
them, the more glaring the impertinence. The more 
coherent and elaborate the system, the less I like it I 
say, with the Spartan, 'Why do you speak so much to 
the purpose, of that which is nothing to the purpose?' 
BBy learning is such as God gave mc in my birth and 



habit, in the delight and study of my eyes, and not of 
another man's. Of all absurdities, this of some foreigner, 
proposing to take away my rhetoric, and substitute his 
own, and amuse me with pelican and stork, instead of 
thrush and robin; palm-trees and shittim-wood, instead 
of sassafras and hickory,— seems the most needless." 

Locke said, "God, when he makes the prophet, does 
not unmake the man." Swedenborg's history points 
the remark. The parish disputes, in the Swedish church, ' 
between the friends and foes of Luther and Melanchthon, 
concerning "faith alone," and "works alone," intrude I 
themselves into his speculations upon the economy of 
the imiverse, and of the celestial societies. The Lutheran 
bishop's son, for whom the heavens are opened, so that 
he sees with eyes, and in the richest symbolic forms, the 
awful truth of things, and utters again, in his books, as 
under a heavenly mandate, the indisputable secrets of 
moral nature, — with all these grandeurs resting upon 
him, remains the Lutheran bishop's son; his judgments 
are those of a Swedish polemic, and his vast enlarge- 
ments purchased by adamantine limitations. He carries 
his controversial memory wilh him, in his visits to the 
soiils. He is like Michael Ange\o, *\vo, \n Vw STes*^i»s., 
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put the cardinal who had offended him to roast under 
a mountain of devils; or, hke Dante, who avenged, in 
vindictive melodies, all his private uTongs; or, perhaps 
stil! more like Montaigne's parish priest, who, if a hail- 
storm passes over the village, thinks the day of doom ia 
come, and the cannibals already have got the pip. 
Swedenborg confounds us not less with the pains of 
Melanchthon, and Luther, aiid Wolfius, and his own 
books, which he advertises among the angels. 

Under the same theologic cramp, many of his dogmas 
are bound. His cardinal position in morals is, that evils 
should be shunned as sins. But he does not know what 
evil is, or what good is, who thinks any ground remains 
to be occupied, after saying that evil is to be shunned 
as evil. I doubt not he was led by the desire to insert 
the element of personality of Deity. But nothing is 
added. One man, you say, dreads erysipelas, — show him 
that this dread is evil: or, one dreads hell, — show him 
that dnad is evil. He who loves goodness, harbours 
angels, reveres reverence, and lives with Giod. The less 
we have to do with our sins, the better. No man can 
afford to waste his moments in compunctions. "That 
I active duty," say the Hindoos, "which is not for our 
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bondage; that is knowledge, which is for our liberation: 
all other duty is good only unto weariness." 

Another dogma, growing out of this pernicious 
theologic iiraitation, is this Inferno. Swedenborg has 
devils. Evil, according to old philosophers, is good in 
the making. That pure malignity can exist, is the ex- 
treme proposition of unbelief It is not to be entertained 
by a rational agent; it is atheism; it is the last profana- 
tion. Euripides rightly said, — 

"Goodness and bnog in (be gods are one; 
He who imputes ill to (hem makes them dodc." 

To what a painful perversion had Gothic theology 
arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no conversion for evil 
spirits! But the divine effort is never relaxed; the 
carrion in the sun will convert itself to grass and flowers; 
and man, though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is 
on his way to all that is good and true. Bums, with 
the wild humour of his apostrophe to "poor old Nickie 
Ben," 

" O wad ye tak a thought, and mend ! "' 

has the advantage of the vindictive theologian. Every- 
'1 superficial, and perishes, but love and truth 
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etily. The largest is always the truest sentiment, and 1 
ire feel the more generous spirit of the Indian Vishnu,— 
■''i am the same to all mankind. There is not one wh(j* 
h worthy of my love or hatred. They who seiTe me 
with adoration, — I am in them, and they in me. If one 
whose ways are altogether evil, serve me alone, he is as 
respectable as the just man; he is altogether well em- 
. ployed; he soon becometh of a virtuous spirit, and ob- 
taineth eternal happiness." 

For the anomalous pretension of Revelations of the 
Other world,— only his probity and genius can entitle it 
to any serious regard. His revelations destroy their 
credit by running into detail. If a man say, that the 
.Holy Ghost has informed him that the Last Judgment, 
P(or the last of the judgments,) took place in 1757; or, 
that the Dutch, in the other world, hve in a heaven by 
■ themselves, and the English, in a heaven by themselves; 
I reply, that the Spirit which is holy, is reserved, taci- 
' turn, and deals in laws. The rumours of ghosts and 
hobgoblins gossip and tell fortunes. The teachings of 
tfie high Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard to par- 
'ticulars, negative. Socrates' Genius did not advise him 
jto act or to find, but if he purposed to do somewhat 
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DOt advantageous, it dissuaded him. "What God is," 
he said, "I know Dot; what he is not, I know." The 
Indians have denominated the Supreme Being, the "In- 
ternal Check." The illuminated Quakers explained their 
Light, not as somewhat which leads to any action, but 
it appears as an obstruction to anything unfit But the 
right examples are private experiences, which are ab- 
solutely at one on this point Strictly speaking, Sweden- 
borg'3 revelation is a confounding of planes, — a capital 
offence in so learned a categorist This is to cany the 
law of surface into the plane of substance, to carry in' 
dividuaJism and its fopperies into the realm of essences 
and generals, which is dislocation and chaos. 

The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No 
imprudent, no sociable angel ever dropl an early syllable 
to answer the longings of saints, the fears of mortals. 
We should have listened on our knees to any favourite, 
who, by stricter obedience, had brought his thoughts into 
parallelism with the celestial currents, and could hint to 
human ears the scenery and circumstance of the newly 
parted sou). But it is certain that it must tally with 
what is best in nature. It must not be inferior in ttmc 
to the already known works of the artist who sculptures 
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the globes of the firmament, and writes the moral law. 
It must be fresher than rainbows, stabler than mountains, 
agreeing with flowers, with tides, and the rising and 
setting of autumnal stars. Melodious poets shall be 
hoarse as street ballads, when once the penetrating key- 
note of nature and spirit vs sounded, — the earth-beat, 
sea-beat, heart-beat which makes the tune to which the 
sun rolls, and the globule of blood, and the sap of trees. 
In this mood, we hear the rumour that the seer has 
arrived, and his tale is told. But there is no beauty, 
no heaven: for angels, goblins. The sad muse loves 
night and deatli, and the pit. His Inferno is mesmeric. 
His spiritual world bears the same relation to the 
generosities and joys of truth, of which human souls 
have already made us cognisant, as a man's bad dreams 
bear to his ideal life. It is indeed very like, in its end- 
less power of lurid pictures, to the phenomena of dream- 
ing, which nightly turns many an honest gentleman, 
benevolent, but dyspeptic, into a wretch, skulking like a 
dog about the outer yards and kennels of creation, 
When he mounts into the heaven, I do not hear its 
language. A man should not tell me that he has walked, 
^mong the angels; his proof is, that his eloquence makes 
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me one. Shall the archangels be less majestic 
than the figures thai have actually walked the 1 
Tiiese angels that Swedenborg paints give us i 
high idea of their discipline and culture, they ■ 
country parsons: their heaven is a /eU champelrei\ 
evangelic picnic, or French distribution of ] 
virtuous peasants. Strange, scholastic, didactic, pai 
less, bloodless man, who denotes classes of s 
botanist disposes of a carex, and visits doleful hells as 
a stratum of chalk or hornblende! He has no sympatliy. 
He goes up and down the world of men, a modem 
Rhadamanthus in gold-neaded cane and peruke, and 
with nonchalance, and the air of a referee, distributes 
souls. The warm, many-weathered, passionate-peopled 
world is to him a grammar of hieroglyphs, or an em- 
blematic freemasons' procession. How different is Jacob 
Behmen! he is tremulous with emotion, and listens awe- 
struck, with the gentlest humanity, to the Teacher whose 
lessons he conveys; and when he asserts that, "in some 
sort, love is greater than God," his heart beats so high 
that the thumping against his leathern coat is audible 
across the centuries. 'Tis a great difference. Behmen 
Is healthily .uid beaotifwlly wise, noV'Nv"i«'w-ti*™fe '^^'i. 
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mystical narrowness and incommunicableness. Sweden- 
borg is disagreeably wise, and with all his accumulated 
gifts, paralyses and repels. 

It is the best sign of a great nature, that it opens & 
fweground, and, like the breath of morning landscapes, 
invites us onward. Swedenborg is retrospective, nor can 
we divest him of his mattock and shroud. Some minds 
are for ever restrained from descending into nature; 
others are for ever prevented from ascending out of it. 
With a force of many men, he could never break the 
umbilical cord which held him to nature, and he did 
not rise to the platform of pure genius. 

It is remarkable that this man, who, by his percep- 
tion of symbols, saw the poetic construction of things, 
and the primary relation of mind to matter, remained 
entirely devoid of the whole apparatus of poetic expres- 
sion, which that perception creates. He knew the gram- 
mar and nidiments of the Mother-Tongue, — how could 
he not read off one strain into music? Was he like 
Saadi, who, in his vision, designed to fill his lap with 
the celestial flowers, as presents for his friends; but the 
fragrance of the roses so intoxicated him, that the skirt 
dropped from his bands? or, is reporting a \jie^a.<i\ Q'i '^^ 
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nuuinen of that heavenly uxsetv? or, vas it Aat k 
Uk vifiion intcUectuaJIy, and beoce that fhiiBng < 
intellectual that pervades his bo(^? Be it a 
hiK books have no melody, no emotion, i 
relief to the dead prosaic level. In his profuse a 
curate imagery is no pleasure, for there i& nc 
We wander forlorn in a laclc-Iustie landscape, 
ever nang in all these gardens of the dead. The 4 
want of poetry in so transcendent a mind belok« 
dikcniie, and, like a hoarse voice in a beautiful i 
h a kind of warning. I think, sometimes, he ^ 
be read longer. His great name will turn a sentence. 
His bookii have become a monument His laurel so 
largely mixed with cypress, a chamel-breath so mingles 
with the temple incense, that boys and maids wilt shun 
the ipot. 

Yel, in this immolation of genius and fame at the 
dhrinc of conscience, is a merit sublime beyond praise. 
He lived to purpose: he gave a verdict. He elected 
Koodness iks the itue to which Uie soul must cling in all 
thiii Ubyriiith of nature- Many opinions conflict as to 
the true centre, bi the shipwreck, some ding to nm- 
tu')^ rimfiii^. iomx to task, *n^i ^jmi'cV w^tic, \» "^ws.. 
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some to mast; the pilot chooses with science,- — I plant 1 
myself here; all will sink before this; "he comes to land, 
who sails with me." Do not rely on heavenly favour, 
or on compassion to folly, or on prudence, or on common- 
sense, the old usage and main chance of men; nothing 
can keep you, — not fate, nor health, nor admirable in- ^^d 
tellect; none can keep you, but rectitude only, rectitude ^^H 
for ever and ever! — and, with a tenacity that never ^^B 
swerved in all his studies, inventions, dreams, he adheres 
to this brave choice. I think of him as of some trans- 
migrating votary of Indian Legend, who says, "Though 
I be dog, or jackal, or pismire, in the last rudiments of 
nature, mider what integument or ferocity, I cleave to 
right, as the sure ladder that leads up to man and to 
God." 

Swedeoborg has rendered a double service to man- 
kind, which is now only beginning to be known. By 
the science of experiment and use, he made his first ^^M 
steps: he observed and published the laws of nature; ^^M 
and, ascending by just degrees, from events to their ^^H 
summits and causes, he was fired with pie^ at the^^^| 
harmonies he felt, and abandoned himself to his joy an.d'^^^^ 
^Lnnship. This was his first service. \i ft\e ^cit>j -^-aSi 1 
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too bright for his eyes to bear, if he staggered under 
the trance of delight, the more excellent is the spectacle 
he saw, the realities of being which beam and blaze 
through him, and which no infirmities of the prophet 
are suffered to obscure; and he renders a second passive 
service to men, not less than the first, — perhaps, in the 
great circle of being, and in the retributions of spiritual 
nature, not less glorious or less beautiful to himself. 
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Every fact is related on one side to sensation, and, 
on the other, to morals. The game of thought is, ou 
the appearance of one of these two sides, to find the 
other: given the upper, to find the under side. Nothing 
so thin, but has these two faces; and, when the observer 
has seen the obverse, he turns it over to see the reverse. 
Life is a pitching of this penny, — heads or tails. We 
never tire of this game, because there is still a slight 
shudder of astonishment at the exhibition of the other 
face, at the contrast of the two faces. A man is flushed 
with success, and bethinks himself what this good luck 
signifies. He drives his bargain in the street; but it 
occurs, that he also is bought and sold. He sees the 
beauty of a human face, and searches the cause of that 
beauty, which must be more beautiful. He builds his 
- fiutunes, mainlaiiis the laws, cheris1ies> \as> 0[A^\«».-i \k6.1 
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he asks himself, why? and whereto? This head and 
this tail are called. Id the language of philosophy. In- 
finite and Finite; Relative and Absolute; Apparent and 
Real; and many fine names beside. 

Each man is bom with a predispositicm to one or 
the other of these sides of nature; and it will easily 
happen that men will be found devoted to one or the 
other. One class has the perception of difference, and 
is conversant with facts and surfaces; cities and persons; 
and the bringing certain things to pass; — the men of 
talent and action. Another class have the perception 
of identity, and are men of faith and philosophy, men 
of genius. 

Each of these riders drives too fast. Plotinus be- 
lieves only in philosophers; Fenelon, in saints; Pindar 
and Byron, in poets. Read the haughty language in 
which Plato and the Platonists speak of all men who 
are not devoted to their own shining abstractions; other 
men are rats and mice. The literary class is usually 
proud and exclusive. The correspondence of Pope and 
Swift describes mankind around them as monsters; and 
that of Goethe and Schiller, in our own time, is scarcely 
iiiortr kind. 
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It is easy to see how this arrogance comes. The , 
genius is a genius by the first look he casts on any oV 
ject. Is his eye creative? Does he not rest in angles 
and colours, but beholds the design, — he wDl presently 
undervalue the actual object. In powerful moments, his 
thought has dissolved the works of art and nature into 
their causes, so that the works appear heavy and faulty. 
He has a conception of beauty which the sculptor can- 
not embody. Picture, statue, temple, railroad, steam' 
engine, existed first in an artist's mind, without flaw, 
mistake, or friction, which impair the executed models. 
So did the church, the state, college, court, social circle, 
and all the institutions. It is not strange that these 
men, remembering what they have seen and hoped of 
ideas, should affirm disdainfully the superiority of ideas. 
Having at some time seen that the happy soul will carry 
all the arts in power, they say. Why cumber ourselves 
with superfluous realisations? and, like dreaming beggars, ■ 
they assume to speak and act as if these values were 
already substantiated. 

On the other part, the men of toil and trade and 
luxury, — the animal world, including the animal in the 
philosopher and poet also, — and the pTacM\ca\ 'soAi- 



cfaidii^ the painfii] dnidgcrics wlndi are ne 
to philosopher oc poet any more than to the i 
weigh heavily on the other side. The trade in ) 
litreets believes in no metaphysical causes, thinks noth 
of the force which necessitated traders and a trading 
jilanet to exist; no, but sticks to cotton, sugar, wool, and 
Halt. The ward meetings, on election days, are not soft- 
ened by any misgivings of the value of these ballotings. 
Hot life is streaming in a single direction. To the men 
of this world, to the animal strength and spirits, to the 
men of practical power, whilst immersed in it, the man 
of ideas uppCHrs out of liis reason. They aioiie have 
reason. 

Things iilways bring Oieir own philosophy with them, 
thai is, prudence. No man acquires property without 
Acquiring it with a little arithmetic, also. In England, 
the richent couiitiy that e\-er existed, property stands for 
nionr, com|iared with personal ability, than any other. 
Aftec dinner, a man hcheii-es less, denies more: verities 
h»v« Kttt Muue ch.tnu. After diwio', arithmetic is the 
ouly wj«nc«: idwu are dUauibiug, iocemdiaiy ibflies of 
yoUDf neo, irpitdEiated biY the sotid portkn of sock^: 
Mtd d aan COOKS to be valued bv ^c£ xd^ias. m^ 
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animal qualities. Spence relates, that Mr. Fope was 
with Sir Godfrey Kneller, one day, when his nephew, 

a Guinea trader, came in. "Nephew," said Six God- 
frey, "you have the honour of seeing the two greatest 
men in the world." "I don't know how great men you 
may be," said the Guinea mail, "but I don't like your 
looks. I have of^en bought a man much better than 
both of you, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas." 
Thus, the men of senses revenge themselves on the pro- 
fessors, and repay scorn for scorn. The first had leaped 
to conclusions not yet ripe, and say more than is true; 
the others make themselves merry with the philosopher, 
and weigh man by the pound. — ^They believe that 
mustard bites the tongue, that pepper is hot, friction- 
matches are incendiary, revolvers to be avoided, and 
suspenders hold up pantaloons; that there is much 
sentiment in a chest of tea ; and a man will be 
eloquent, if you give him good wine. Are you tender 
and scrupulous, — you must eat more mince-pie. 
They hold that Luther had milk in him when lie 
said, 

-Wet nicht licb! Web, Weib und Gesang, 
i Per bleibi ein Narr sein Liibeti \a.tij-, 
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and when he advised a young scholar, perplexed m(h 
fore-OTdination and free-will, to get well drunk. "The 
nerves," says Cabanis, "they are the man." My neigh- 
bour, a Jolly farmer, in the tavern bar-room, thinks that 
the use of money is sure and speedy spending. "For 
his part," he says, "he puts his down his neck, and gets 
the good of it." 

The inconvenience of this way of thinking is, that it 
runs into indifferentism, and then into disgust. Life is 
eatmg us up. We shall be fables presently. Keep cool: 
it will be all one a hundred years hence. Life's well 
enough; but we shall be glad to get out of it, and they 
will all be glad to have us. Why should we fret and 
drudge? Our meat will taste to-morrow as it did yester- 
day, and we may at last have had enough of it, "Ah," 
said ray languid gentleman at Oxford, "there's nothing 
new or true — and no matter." 

With a little more bitterness, the cynic moans: our 
life is like an ass led to market by a bundle of hay 
being carried before him: he sees nothing but the bundle 
uf hay. "There is so much trouble in coming into the 
world," said Lord Bolingbroke, "and so much more, as 
iiie// as meanness, in going out of it, that 'tis hardly 
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worth while to be here at all." I knew .1 philosopher 
of this kidney, who was accustomed briefly to sum up 
his experience of human nature in saying, "Mankind is 
a damned rascal:" and the natural corollary is pretty 
sure to follow, — "The world lives by humbug, and so 
will I." 

The abstractionist and the materialist thus mutually 
exasperating each other, and the scoffer expressing the 
worst of materialisni, there arises a third party to occupy 
the middle ground between these two, the sceptic, namely. 
He finds both wrong by being in extremes. He labours 
to plant his feet, to be the beam of the balance. He 
will not go beyond his card. He sees the one-sidedness 
of these men of the street; he will not be a Gibeonite; 
he stands for the intellectual faculties, a cool head, and 
whatever serves to keep it cool; no unadvised industry, 
no unrewarded self-devotion, no loss of the brains in toil. 
Am I an ox or a dray?^you are both in extremes, he 
says. You that will have all solid, and a world of pig- 
lead, deceive yourselves grossly. You believe yourselves 
rooted and grounded oji adamant; and yet, if we un- 
cover the last facts of our knowledge, you are spin- 
like bubbles iii .t river, you Yiyqv) ucft. •«\\i'jRex "at: 
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whence, aod you are bottomed and capped and WTapped 



NeithOT will he be betrayed to a book, and wrapped 
in a gown. The studious class are their own victims; 
they are thin and paJe, their feet are cold, their heads 

are hot, the night is without sleep, the day a fear of in- 
terruption — pallor, squalor, hunger, and egotism. If 
you come near them, and see what conceits they enter- 
tain — they are abstractionists, and spend their days and 
nights in dreaming some dream; in expecting the homage 
of society to some precious scheme built on a truth, but 
destitute of proportion in its presentment, of justness in 
its application, and of all energy of wil! m the schemer 
to embody and vitalise it 

But I see plainly, he says, that I cannot see. I know 
that human strength is not in extremes, but m avoiding 
extremes. I, at least, will shun the weakness of 
philosophising beyond my depth. ^Vhat is the use of 
pretending to powers we have not? What is the use of 
pretending to assurances we have not, respecting the 
other life? Why exaggerate the power of virtue? Why 
be an angel before your time? These strings, wound up 
' high, will snap. If there is a wish for immortality, 
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and no evidence, why not say just that? If there are 
conflicting evidences, why not state themP If there 
is not ground for a candid thinker to make up his mind, 
yea or nay — why not suspend the judgment? I weary 
of these d(^matisers. I tire of these hacks of routine, 
who deny the dogmas. I neither affirm or deny. I 
stand here to try the case. I am here to consider, 
axETUEtv, to consider how it is. I will try to keep the 
balance true. Of what use to take the chair, and gHbly 
rattle off theories of society, religion, and nature, when 
I know that practical objections lie in the way, in- 
surmountable by me and by my mates? Why so 
talkative in pubhc, when each of my neighbours can pin 
me to my seat by arguments I cannot refute? Why 
pretend that life is so simple a game, when we knov 
how subtle and elusive the Proteus is? Why think tO 
shut up all things in your narrow coop, when we know 
that there are not one or two only, but ten, twenty, a 
thousand things, and unlike? Why fancy that you 
have all the truth in your keeping? There is much to 
Hy on all sides. 

Who shall forbid a wise scepticism, seeing that there ^ 
I practical question on which aw^ftvvn^ wvw« "(m 
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aw approximate !>oluddii can be had? Is not marriage 
an open question, when it is alleged, from the b^inning 
of the world, that such as are in the institution vnsh to 
get out, and such as are out wish to get in? And the 
reply of Socrates, to him who asked whether he should 
choose a wife, still remains reasonable, "that whether he 
should choose one or not, he would repent it." Is not 
the state a question? All society is divided in opinion 
on the subject of the state. Nobody loves it; great 
numbers dislike it, and suffer conscientious scruples to 
allegiance: and the only defence set up, is, the fear of 
doing worse in disorganising. Is it otherwise with the 
church? Or, to put any of the questions which touch 
mankind nearest — shall the young man aim at a lead- 
ing part io law, in politics, in trade? It will not be 
pretended that a success in either of these kinds is quite 
coinddent w'lXh what is best and inmost in his mind. 
Shall he, then, cutting the stays that hold him fast to 
the social state; put out to sea with no guidance but hts 
genius? There is much to say on both sides. Re- 
member the ojicn question between the present order of 
"compelitiou," and the friends of "attractive and as- 
sudnted LiIh>ut." The generous nuMs enfctatt 'Cor 
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■{MiQpositioii of labour shared by all; it is the only honesty; 
nothing else is safe. It is ^m the poor man's hut 
alone, that strength and lirtue come: and yet, on the 
other side, it is alleged that labour impairs the form, 
and breaks the spirit of man, and the labourers ay un- 
animously, "We have no thoughts." Culture, how in* 
dispensable! I cannot forgive you the want of accom- 
plishments; and yet, culture will instantly destroy that 
chiefest beauty of spontaneousness. Excellent is culture 
for 3 savage: but once let him read in the book, and he 
is no longer able not to think of Plutarch's heroes. In 
short, since true fortitude of understanding consists "in 
not letting what we know be embarrassed by what we 
do not know," we ought to secure those advantages 
which we can command, and not risk them by clutch- 
ing after the airy and unattamable. Come, no chimeras! 
I.et us go abroad; let us mix in affairs; let us learn, 
and get, and have, and climb. "Men are a sort of 
moving plants, and, like trees, receive a great part of 
their nourishment from the air. If they keep too much 
home, they pine." Let us have a robust, manly life; 
us know what we know, for certain; what we havc^ 
it be solid and seasonable, a,od ow o'otv. N. "«* 
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in Ihe hand is worth two in the bush. Let us haww 
do with real men and women, and not with skipping 
ghosts. 

This, then, is the right ground of the sceptic — this 
of consideration, of self- containing; not at all of un- 
belief; not at all of universal denying, nor of universal 
doubting — doubting even that he doubts; least of all, of 
scoffing and profligate jeering at all that is stable and 
good. These are no more his moods than are those of 
religion and philosophy. - He is the considerer, the 
prudent, taking in sail, counting stock, husbanding his 
means, believing that a man has too many enemies, than 
that he can afford to be his own; that we cannot give 
ourselves too many advantages in this unequal conflict, 
with powers so vast and unweariable ranged on one side, 
and this little, conceited, vulnerable popinjay that a man 
is, bobbing up and down into every danger, on the other. 
It is a position taken up for better defence, as of more 
safety, and one that can be maintained; and it is one of 
more opportunity and range: as, when we build a house, 
the rule is, to set it not too high nor too low, under the 
wind, but out of the dirt 

The philosophy we want « ov\e of fluxions 
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mobility. The Spartan and Stoic schemes are too stark 
and stiff for our occasion. A theory of Saint John, and 
of non-resistance, seems, on the other hand, too thin and 
atrial. We want some coat woven of elastic steel, stout 
as the first, and Umber as the second. We want a ship 
in these billows we inhabit An angular, dogmatic house 
would be rent to chips and splinters, in this storm of 
many elements. No, it must be tight, and fit to the 
form of man, to live at all; as a shell is the architecture 
of a house founded on the sea. The soul of man must 
be the type of our scheme, just as the body of man is 
the type after which a dwelling-house is built Adaptive- 
ness is the peculiarity of human nature. We are golden 
averages, volitant stabilities, compensated or periodic 
errors, houses founded on the sea. The wise sceptic 
wishes to have a nearer view of the best game, and the 
chief players; what is best in the planet; art and nature, 
places and events, but mainly men. Everything that is 
excellent in mankind — a form of grace, an arm of iron, 
lips of persuasion, a bram of resources, everyone skilful 

t» play and win, — he will see and judge. 
The terms of admission to this spectacle, are, that 
e have a certain solid and intelligible wa^ oC V\s\w^ t^ ' 
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his own; some method of answering the inevitable needs 
of human life; proof that he has played with skill and 
success; that he has evinced the temper, stoutness, and 
the range of qualities which, among his contemporaries 
and countrymen, entitle him to fellowship and trust. For, 
the secrets of life are not shown except to sympathy 
and likeness. Men do not confide themselves to boys, 
or coxcombs, or pedants, but to their peers. Some wise 
limitation, as the modem phrase is; some condition be- 
tween the extremes, and having itself a positive quality; 
some stark and sufficient man, who is not salt or sugar, 
but sufficiently related to the world to do justice to Paris 
or London, and, at the same time, a vigorous and origi- 
nal thinker, whom cities cannot overawe, but who uses 
them, — is the fit person to occupy this ground of 
speculation. 

These qualities meet in the character of Montaigne. 
And yet, since the personal regard which I entertain for 
Montaigne may be unduly great, I will, under the shield 
of this prince of egotists, offer, as an apology for elect- 
ing him as the representative of scepticism, a word ot 
two to explain how my love began and grew for this 
admirable gossip. 
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A single odd volume of Cotton's translation of the 
Essays remained to me from my father's libraiy, when 
a boy. It lay long neglected, until, after many years, 
when I was newly escaped from college, I read the book, 
and procured the remaining volumes. I remember the 
delight and wonder in which I lived with it. It seemed 
to me as if 1 had myself written the book, in some 
former Hfe, so sincerely it spoke to my thought and ex- 
perience It happened, when in Paris, in 1833, that, in 
the cemetery of P^e la Chaise, I came to a tomb of 
Auguste Collignon, who died in 1830, aged sixty-eight 
years, and who, said the monument, "lived to do right, 
and had formed himself to virtue on the Essays of 
Montaigne." Some years later, I became acquainted 
with an accomplished English poet, John Sterling; and, 
in prosecuting my correspondence, I found that, from a 
love of Montaigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his 
chateau, still standing near Castellan, in Perigord, and, 
after two hundred and fifty years, had copied from the 
walls of his library the inscriptions which Montaigne had 
wTitten there. That Journal of Mr. Sterling's, published 
in the Wtstminsler Review, Mr. Hazlitt has reprinted in 
''Uie Prolegomena to his edition of the ^%sa."5^, \\iKm^ 
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with pleasure that one of the newly-discovered auto- 
graphs of Wilham Shakespeare was in a copy of Florio's 
translation of Montaigne. It is the only hook which we 
certainly know to have been in the poet's hbrary. And, 
oddly enough, the duplicate copy of FJorio, which the 
British Museum purchased, with a view of protecting 
the Shakespeare autograph, (as I was informed in the 
Museum), turned out to have the autograph of Ben Jon- 
son in the By-leaf Leigh Hunt relates of Lord Byroa, 
that Montaigne was the only great writer of past times 
whom he read with avowed satisfaction. Other coin- 
cidences, not needful to be mentioned here, concurred 
to make this old Gascon still new and immortal for me. 
In 157 1, on the death of his father, Montaigne, 
then thirty-eight years old, retired from the practice of 
law, at Bordeaux, and settled himself on his estate. 
Though he had been a man of pleasure, and sometimes 
a courtier, his studious habits now grew on him, and he 
loved the compass, staidness, and independence, of the 
country gentleman's life. He took up his economy in 
good earnest, and made his farms yield the most 
Downright and plain-dealing, and abhorring to be de- 
ceived or to deceive, he was esteemed in the country 
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for his sense and probity. In the civil wars of the 
League, which converted every house into a fort, 
Montaigne kept his gates open, and his house without 
defence. All parties freely came and went, his courage 
and honour being universally esteemed. The neigh- 
bouring lords and gentry brought jewels and papers to 
him for safe-keeping. Gibbon reckons, in those bigoted 
times, but two men of liberality in France, — Henri IV. 
and Montaigne. 

Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all 
writers. His French freedom runs into grossness; but 
he has anticipated all censure by the bounty of his own 
confessions. In his times, books were written to one 
sex only, and almost all were written in Latin; so that, 
in a humourist, a certain nakedness of statement was 
permitted, which our manners, of a literature addressed 
equally to both sexes, do not allow. But, though a 
biblical plainness, coupled with a most uncanonical 
levity, may shut his pages to many sensitive readers, 
yet the offence is superficial. He parades it: he makes 
the most of it: nobody can think or say worse of him 
than he does. He pretends to most of the vices; 
Jf there be any virtue in him, he sa^s, "A ^ox. '\». \>i 
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Stealth. There is no man, in his opinion, who has not 
deserved hanging five or sis times; and he pretends no 
exceptions in his own behalf. "Five or six as ridiculous 
stories," too, he says, "can be told of me, as of any 
man living." But, with all this really superfluous frank- 
ness, the opinion of an invincible probity grows into 
every reader's mind. 

"When I the most strictly and religiously confess 
myself, I find that the best virtue I have has in it some 
tincture of vice; and I am a&aid that Plato, in his 
purest virtue, (I, who am as sincere and perfect a lover 
of virtue of that stamp as any other whatever), if he 
had listened, and laid his ear close to himself, would 
have heard some jarring sound of human mixture; but 
faint and remote, and only to be perceived by himself." 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness at colour 
or pretence of any kind. He has been in courts SO long 
as to have conceived a furious disgust at appearances; 
he will indulge himself with a little cursing and swear- 
ing; he will talk with sailors and gipsies, use flash 
street ballads: he has stayed in-doors till he is deadly 
sick; he will to the open air, though it rain bullets. 
Aas seen too much of genUeme\\ ot itie long robe, 
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he wishes for cannibals; and Is so nervous, by factitious ( 
life, that he thinks, the more barbarous man is, the 
better he is. He likes his saddle. You may read theo- 
logy, and grammar, and metaphysics elsewhere. What- 
ever you get here, shall smack of the earth and of real 
life, sweet, or smart, or stinging. He makes no hesita- 
tion to entertain you with the records of his disease; 
and his journey to Italy is quite full of that matter. He 
took and kepi this position of equilibrium. Over his 
name, he drew an emblematic pair of scales, and wrote 
Que s^ais-je? under it. As I look at his effigy opposite 
the title-page, I seem to hear him say, "You may play 
old Poz, if you will; you may rail and exaggerate, — I 
stand here for truth, and will not, for all the states, and 
churches, and revenues, and personal reputations of 
Europe, overstate the dry fact, as I see it; I will rather 
mumble and prose about what I certainly know, — my 
house and barns; my father, my wife, and my tenants; 
my old lean bald pate; my knives and forks; what meats 
I eat, and what drinks I prefer; and a hundred straws 
just as ridiculous, — than I will write, with a fine c 
quill, a fine romance. I like grey days, and autumn and ] 
inter weather. I am grey and autarrcciaX tq^=^K, 
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ihink an undress, and cM. shoes tlut do cot pincli nqr 
(tet, 2nd old fiiends that do not coDstrain me, and plain 
topics where I do not need lo stiain myself and pomp 
my brains, the most suitable. Oar condition as men is 
liaky and ticklish enough. One cannot be sure of him- 
self and his fortune an hour, but he may be whisked off 
into some pitiable or ridiculous plight ^^'hy should I 
vapour and play the philosopher, instead of ballasting, 
the best I can, this dancing balloon? So, at least, I 
live within compass, keep myself ready for action, and 
can shoot the gulf, at last, with decency. If there be 
anything farcical in such a life, the blame is not mine: 
let it lie at fate's and nature's door." 

The Essays, therefore, are an entertaining soliloquy 
on every random topic that comes into his head; treat- 
ing everything without ceremony, yet with masculine 
sense. Tliere have been men with deeper insight; but, 
one would say, never a man with such abundance of 
thoughts: he is never dull, never insincere, and has the 
ge:iius lo make the reader care for all that he cares 
for. 

The sincerity and marrow of the man reaches 
sentences. I know not, ai\Ywhei:e We \>wak that 
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less written. It is the language of conversation trans- 
ferred to a book. Cut these words, and they would 
bleed; they are vascular and alive. One has the same 
pleasure in it that we have in listening to the necessary 
speech of men about their work, when any unusual cir- 
cumstance gives momentary importance to the dialogue. 
For blacksmiths and teamsters do not trip in their 
speech; it is a shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men 
who correct themselves, and b^in again at every half 
sentence, and, moreover, will pun, and refine too much, 
and swerve from the matter to the expression. Mon- 
taigne talks with shrewdness, knows the world, and 
books, and himself, and uses the positive degree: never 
shrieks, or protests, or prays: no weakness, no convul- 
sion, no superlative: does not wish to jump out of his 
skin, or play any antics, or annihilate space or time; but 
is stout and solid; tastes every moment of the day; tikes 
pain, because it makes him fee! himself, and realise 
things; as we pinch ourselves to know Uiat we are awake. 
He keeps the plain; he rarely mounts or sinks; likes to 
feel solid ground, and the stones underneath. His writ- 
ing has no enthusiasms, no aspiration: contented, self- 
lecling, and keeping the middle fii X^it ^oa.^, "Vwsw 
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is but one exception, — in his love of Socrates. In speak- 
ing of !iim, for once his cheek flushes, and his style rises 
to passion. 

Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age of sixty, in 
1592. When he canae to die, he caused the mass to 
be celebrated in his chamber. At the age of thirty- 
three, he had been married. "But," he says, "might I 
have had my own will, I would not have married Wis- 
dom herself, if she would have had me: but 'tis to much 
purpose to evade it, the common custom and use of 
life will have it so. Most of my actions are guided by 
example, not choice," In the hour of death, he gave 
the same weight to custom. Que sfais-je? \Vhat do I 
know? 

This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, by 
translating it into all tongues, and printing seventy-five 
editions of it in Europe: and that, too, a circulation 
somewhat chosen, namely, among courtiers, soldiers, 
princes, men of the world, and men of wit and generosity. 

Shall we say that Montaigne has spoken wisely, and 
given the right and permanent expression of the human 
mine, on the conduct of life? 

We are natural believers. Tt^iW, ot the connection 
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I cause and effect, alone interests us. We are 

rsuaded that a thread runs through all things: all 

rorlds are strung on it, as beads: and men, and events, 

ind life, come to us, only because of that thread: they 

i and repass, only that we may knovr the direction 

Band continuity of that line. A book or statement which 

Lgoes to show that there is no line, but random and 

l^aos, a calamity out of nothing, a prosperity and no 

Munt of it, a hero bom from a fool, a fool from a hero, 

dispirits us. Seen or unseen, we believe the tie exists. 

Jffalent makes counterfeit ties; genius finds the real ones. 

IfWe hearken to the man of science, because we anti- 

Keipate die sequence in natural phenomena which he 

incovers. We love whatever affirms, connects, pre- 

; and dislike what scatters or pulls down. One 

1 appears whose nature is to all men's eyes conserv- 

and constructive: his presence supposes a well- 

rdered society, agriculture, trade, large institutions, and 

•empire. If these did not exist, they would 

txist through his endeavours. Therefore, he cheers 

nforts men, who feel all this in him very readily. 

Iwnconformist and the rebel say all manner of uo: 

lerable things against the exisUtv^ re-^iAJCvc, 
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cover to our sense no plan of house or state of their own. 
Therefore, though the town, and state, and way of living, 
which our counsellor contemplated, might be a very 
modest or musty prosperity, yet men rightly go for him, 
and reject the reformer, so long as he comes only with 
axe and crowbar. 

But though we are natural conservers and causa- 
tionists, and reject a sour, dumpish unbelief, the sceptical 
class, which Montaigne represents, have reason, and 
every man, at some time, belongs to it. Every superior 
mmd will pass through this domain of equilibration, — I 
should rather say, will know how to avail himself of the 
checks and balances in nature, as a natural weapon 
against the exaggeration and formalism of bigots and 
blockheads. 

Scepticism is the attitude assumed by the student 
in relation to the particulars which society adores, but 
which he sees to be reverend only in their tendency 
and spirit. The ground occupied by the sceptic is the 
vestibule of the temple. Society does not like to have 
any breath of question blown on the existmg order. 
But the interrogation of custom at all points is an in- 
evitablc stage in the growth o^ eve'c^ sa-^er*.-; n^d, 
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R.j)iod is the evidence of its perception of the flowing power 



faich remains itself in all changes. 
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; superior mind will find itself equally z 
with the evils of society, and with the projects that are 
offered to relieve them. The wise sceptic is a bad 
citizen; no conservative; he sees the selfishness of pro- 
perty, and the drowsiness of institutions. But neither 
is he fit to work with any democratic parly that ever 
rWas constituted; for parlies wish everyone committed, 
tftud he penetrates the popular patriotism. His politics 
are those of the "Soul's Errand" of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
or of Krishna, in the Bhagavat, "There is none who is 
worthy of my love or hatred;" whilst he sentences law, 
physic, divinity, commerce, and custom. He is a re- 
former: yet he is no belter member of the philanthropic 
association. It turns out that he is not the champion 
Lpf the operative, the pauper, the prisoner, the slave. It 
T'Stands in his mind, that our life in this world is not of 
■guite so easy interpretation as churches and school- 
As say. He does not wish to take ground against 
Kfliese benevolences, to play the part of devil's attorney, 
tand blazon every doubt and sneer that darkens the s 
r him. But he says, There arc doubts. 
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I mean to use the occasion, and celebrate the 
calendar-day of our Saint Michel de Montaigne, by 
counting and describing these doubts or negations. I 
wish to ferret them out of their holes, and sun them a 
little. We must do with them as the police do with 
old rogues, who are shown up to the public at the 
marshal's ofDce. TTiey will never be so formidable, 
when once they have been identified and registered. 
But I mean honestly by them, — that justice shall be 
done to their terrors. I shall not take Sunday objec- 
tions, made up on purpose to be put down. I shall 
take the worst I can find, whether I can dispose of 
them, or they of me, 

I do not press the scepticism of the materialist I 
know, the quadruped opinion will not prevail. 'Tis of 
no importance what bats and oxen think. TTie first 
dangerous symptom I report, is, the levity of intellect; 
as if it were fatal to earnestness to know much. Know- 
ledge is the knowing that we can not know. The dull 
pray; the geniuses are light mockers. How respectable 
is earnestness on every platform! but intellect kills it 
Nay, San Carlo, my subtle and admirable friend, one of 
the most penetrating of men, finds \lva.\. all direct asccOB 
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sion, even of lofty piety, leads to this ghastly insight, 
and sends back the votary orphaned. My astonishing 
San Carlo thought the lawgivers and saints infected. 
They found the ark empty; saw, and would not tell; 
ajid tried to choke off their approaching followers, by 
saying, "Action, action, my dear fellows, is for you!" 
Bad as was to me this detection, by San Carlo, tliis frost 
in July, this blow from a bride, there was still a worse, 
namely, the cloy or satiety of the saints. In the mount 
of vision, ere they have yet risen from their knees, they 
say, "We discover that this our homage and beatitude 
is partial and deformed: we must fly for relief to the 
suspected and reviled Intellect, to the Understanding, 
le Mephistopheles, to the gymnastics of talent!" 
This is hobgoblin the first; and, though it has been 
the subject of much elegy, in our nineteenth century, 
from Byron, Goethe, and other poets of less fame, not 
to mention many distinguished private observers, — ^I con- 
fess it is not very affecting to my imagination; for it 
seems to concern the shattering of baby-houses and 
;kery-shops. What flutters the church of Rome, or 
England, or of Geneva, or of Boston, may yet be 
far from touching any principle o{ fa\iJA. \ "CKKSt 
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that the intellect and moral sentiment are unanimous; 
and that, though philosophy extirpates bugbears, yet it 
supphes the natural checks of vice, and polarity to tht 
soui. I think that the wiser a man is, the more 
stupendous he finds the natural and moral economy, 
and lifts himself to a more absolute reliance. 

There is the power of moods, each setting at nought 
all but its own tissue of facts and beliefs. There is the 
power of complexions, obviously modifying the disposi- 
tions and senlimfents. The beliefs and unbeliefs appear 
to be structural; and, as soon as each man attains the 
poise and vivacity which allow the whole machinery to 
play, he will not need extreme examples, but will rapidly 
alternate all opinions in his own life. Our life is March 
weather, savage and serene in one hour. We go forth 
austere, dedicated, believing in the iron links of Destiny, 
and will not turn on our heel to save our life: but a 
book, or a bust, or only the sound of a name, shoots a 
spark through the nerves, and we suddenly believe in 
will: my finger-ring shall be the seal of Solomon: fate is 
for imbeciles: all is possible to tlie resolved mind, Pre- 
sently, a new experience gives a new turn to our thought! 
commonsense resumes its tyranny: we say, "Well,,< 
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>C: anny, after all, is the gate to fame, manners, and poetry: 
and, look you, — on the whole, selfishness plants best, 
■t. prunes best, makes the best commerce, and tlie best 
)> citizen." Are the opinions of a man on right and wrong, 
' on fate and causation, at the mercy of a broken sleep 
or an indigestjon? Is his belief in God and Duty no 
deeper than a. stomach evidence? And what guarantee 
for the permanence of his opinions? I like not the 
French celerity, — a new church and state once a week. 
— This is the second negation; and I shall let it pass 
for what it will. As far as it asserts rotation of states 
of mind, I suppose it suggests its own remedy, namely, 
in the record of larger periods. What is the mean of 
many states; of all the states? Does the general voice 
of ages affirm any principle, or is no community of senti- 
ment discoverable in distant times and places? And 
when it shows the power of self-interest, I accept that 
as part of the divine law, and must reconcile it with 
aspiration the best I can. 

The word Fate, or Destiny, expresses the sense of 
mankind, in all ages, — that the laws of the world do 
not always befriend, but often hurt and crush us. Fate, 
in the shape of H^iiide or nature, grows over us like 1 
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grass. We paint Time with a scjlhe; Love and For- | 
tune, blind; and Destiny, deaf. We have too little power 1 
of resistance against this ferocity which champs us up. I 
What front can we make against these unavoidable, ' 
victorious, maleficent forces? What can I do against the 
influence of Kace, in my history? What can I do against 
hereditary and constitutional habits, against scrofiila, 
lymph, impotence? against climate, against barbarism, 
in my country? I can reason down or deny everything, 
except this perpetual Belly: feed he must and will, and 
1 cannot make him respectable. 

But the main resistance which the affirmative im- 
pulse finds, and one including all others, is in the 
doctrine of the lUusionists. There is a painful rumour 
in circulation, that we have been practised upon in all 
the principal performances of life, and free agency is 
the emptiest name. We have been sopped and drugged 
with the air, with food, with woman, with children, with 
sciences, with events, which leave us exactly where they 
found us. The mathematics, 'tis complained, leave the 
mind where they find it: so do all sciences, and so do 
all events and actions. 1 find a man who has passed 
through all the sciences, the churl he was; and, through 
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all the offices, learned, dvil, and social, can detect the ^ 
child. We are not the less necessitated to dedicate life j 
to them. In fact, we may come to accept it as the j 
fixed rule and theory of our state of education, that ' 
God is a substance, and his method is illusion. The | 
eastern sages owned the goddess Yoganidra, the great 
illusory energy of Vishnu, by whom, as utter ignorance, 
the whole world is beguiled. 

Or, shall I state it thus? — The astonishment of life, 
is, the absence of any appearance of reconciliation be- 
tween the theory and practice of life. Reason, the prized 
reality, the Law, is apprehended, now and then, for a 
seraie and profound moment, amidst the hubbub of 
cares and works which have no direct bearing on it; — 
is then lost, for months or years, and again found, for 
an interval, to be lost again. If we compute it in time, 
we may, in fifty years, have half a dozen reasonable 
hours. But what are these cares and works the better? 
A method in the world we do not see, but this paral- 
lelism of great and littJe, which never re-act on each 
other, nor discover the smallest tendency to converge. 
Experiences, fortunes, governings, readings, writings, 1 
nothing to the purpose; as when a man comes into ihe | 
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room, it does not appear whether he has been fed on 
yams or buffalo, — he has contrived to get so much bone 
and fibre as he wants, out of rice or out of snow. So 
vast is the disproportion between the sky of law and the 
pismire of performance under it, that, whether he is a 
man of worth or a sot, is not so great a matter as we 
say. Shall I add, as one juggle of this enchantment, 
the stunning non-intercourse law which makes co-opera- 
tion impossible? The young spirit pants to enter socie^. 
But all the ways of culture and greatness lead to solitary 
imprisonment. He has been often baulked. He did 
not expect a sympathy with his thought from the vil- 
lage, but he went with it to the chosen and intelligent, 
and found no entertainment for it, but mere misappre- 
hension, distaste, and scoffing. Men are strangely mis- 
timed and misapplied; and the excellence of each is an 
inflamed individualism which separates him more. 

There are these, and more than these diseases of 
thought, which our ordmary teachers do not attempt to 
remove. Now shall we, because a good nature inclines 
us to virtue's side, say, There are no doubts, — and lie 
for the right! Is life to be led in a brave or in a 
cowardly manner? and is not the satisfaction of Ib^' 
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doubts essential lo al! manliness? Is the name of virtue 
to be a barrier to that which is virtue? Can you not 
believe that a man of earnest and burly habit may find 
small good in tea, essays, and catechism, and want a 
rougher instruction, want men, labour, trade, fanning, 
war, hunger, plenty, love, hatred, doubt, and terror, to 
make things plain to him; and has he not a right to in- 
sist on being convinced in his own way? When he is 
convinced, he will be worth the pains. 

Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the 
soul; unbelief, in denying them. Some minds are in- 
capable of scepticism. The doubts they profess to enter- 
tain are rather a civility or accommodation to the com- 
mon discourse of their company. They may well give 
themselves leave to speculate, for they are secure of a 
return. Once admitted to the heaven of thought, they 
see no relapse into night, but infinite invitation on the 
other side. Heaven is within heaven, and sky over sky, 
and ihey are encompassed with divinities. Others there 
are, to whom the heaven is brass, and it shuts down to 
the surface of the earth. It is a question of tempera- 
ment, or of more or less immersion in nature. The last 
K.cliiss must needs have a reflex or a parasite faith; not 
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a sight of realities, but an instjnctive reliance on the 
seers and believers of realities. The manners and thoughts 
of believers astonish them, and convince them that these 
have seen something which is hid from themselves. But 
their sensual hsbit would fix the behever to his last 
position, whilst he as inevitably advances; and presently 
the unbeliever, for love of belief, bums the believer. 

Great believers are always reckoned infidels, im- 
practicable, fantastic, atheistic, and really men of no ac- 
count. The spiritualist finds himself driven to express 
his faith by a series of scepticisms. Charitable souls 
come with their projects, and ask his co-operation. How 
can he hesitate? It is the rule of mere comity and 
courtesy to agree where you can, and to turn your 
sentence with something auspicious, and not freezing and 
sinister. But he is forced to say, "O, these things will 
be as they must be; what can you do? These particular 
griefs and crimes are the foliage and fhiit of such trees 
as we see growing. It is vain to complain of the leaf 
or the berry ; cut it off; it will bear another just as bad. 
You must begin your cure lower down." The generosities 
of the day prove an intractable element for him. The 
people's questions are not his; their methods are not 
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his; and, against all the dictates of good nature, he is 
driven to say, he has no pleasure ia them. 

Even the doctrines dear to the hope of man, of the 
divine Providence, and of the immortality of the soul, 
his neighbours cannot put the statement so that he shall 
affirm it. But he denies out of more faith, and not less. 
He denies out of honesty. He had rather stand charged 
with the imbecility of scepticism, than with untrutli. I 
believe, he says, in the moral design of the universe; it 
exists hospitably for the weal of souls; but your dogmas 
seem to me caricatures: why should I make believe 
them? Will any say, this is cold and infidel? The wise 
and magnanimous will not say so. They will exult in 
his far-sighted goodwill, that can abandon to the ad- 
versary all the ground of tradition and common belief, 
without losing a jot of strength. It sees to the end of 
all transgression. George Fox saw "that there was an 
ocean of darkness and death; but withal, an infinite 
ocean of light and love which flowed over that of dark- 
ness." 

The final solution in which scepticism is lost, is, in 
the moral sentiment, which never forfeits its supremacy. 
All moods may be safely tried, and their weight allowed 
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to all objections; the moral seDdment as easily outweighs 
them all, as anyone. This is the drop which balances 
the sea. I play with the miscellany of facts, and take 
those superficial views which we call scepticism; but I 
know that they will presently appear to me in that order 
which makes scepticism impossible. A man of thought 
must feel the thought that is parent of the universe: 
that the masses of nature do undulate and flow. 

This faith avails to the whole emergency of life and 
objects. The world is saturated with deity and with 
law. He is content with just and unjust, with sots and 
fools, with the triumph of folly and fraud. He can be- 
hold with serenity the yawning gulf between the ambition 
of man and his power of performance, between the 
demand and supply of power, which makes the tragedy 
of all souls. 

Charles Fourier announced that "the attractions of 
man are proportioned to his destinies;" in other words, 
dial every desire predicts its own satisfaction. Yet, all 
experience exhibits the reverse of this; the incompetency 
of power is the universal grief of young and ardent 
minds. They accuse the divine Providence of a c«tain 
parsimony. It has shown \i\e heaven wvd ^atth to every 
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child, and filled him with a desire for the whole; a desire 
raging, infinite; a hunger, as of space to be filled with 
placets; a cry of famine, as of devils for souls. Then 
for the satisfaction, — to each man is administered 
single drop, a bead of dew of vital power, per day, — 
cup as large as space, and one drop of the water of hfe 
in it Each man woke in the morning, with an appetite 
that could eat the solar system like a cake; a spirit for 
action and passion without bounds; he could lay his j 
hand on the morning star: he could tiy conclusions with ' 
gravitation or chemistry; but, on the first motion to 
prove his strength, — hands, feet, senses, gave way, and 
would not serve him. He was an emperor deserted by 
his States, and left to whisde by himself, or thrust into 
a mob of emperors, all whistling; and still the sirens 
sang, "The attractions are proportioned to the destinies." 
In every house, in the heart of each maiden, and of each 
boy, in the soul of the soaring saint, this chasm is found, 
— between the largest promise of ideal power, and the 
shabby experience. 

The expansive nature of truth comes to our succour, 
elastic, not lo be surrounded. Man helps himself by 
larger generalisations. The lesson of Vvfc k ij\^<iiM::iSo4 
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to generalise; to believe what the years and the centuries 
say against the hours; to resist the usurpation of par- 
ticulars; to penetrate to their catholic sense. Things 
seem to say one thing, and say the reverse. The ap- 
pearance is immoral; the result Is moral. Things seem 
to tend downward, to justify despondency, to promote 
rogues, to defeat the just; and, by knaves as by martyrs, 
the just cause is carried forward. Although knaves win 
in every political struggle, although society seems to be 
delivered over from the hands of one set of criminals 
into the hands of another set of criminals, as fast as the 
Government is changed, and the march of civilisation is 
a train of felonies, yet, general ends are somehow an- 
swered. We see, now, events forced on, which seem to 
retard or retrograde the civility of ages. But world- 
spirit is a good swimmer, and storms and waves cannot 
drown him. He snaps his finger at laws: and so, 
throughout history, heaven seems to affect low and poor 
means. Through the years and the centuries, through 
evil agents, through toys and atoms, a great and bi 
ficent tendency irresistibly streams. 

Let a man learn to look for the permanent in' 
mutable and fleeting; let him le&ra to bear the 
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appearance of things he was wont to reverence, without 
losing his reverence; let him learn that he is here, not 
to work, but to be worked upon; and that, though abyss 
open under abyss, and opinion displace opinion, all are 
at last contained in the Eternal Cause. — 

"If my bark sink, 'tis to another sea." 
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' Great men are more distinguished by range and 
extent than by originaJity. If we require the originality 
which consists in weaving, like a spider, their web from 
their own bowels; in finding clay, and making bricks, 
and building the house; no great men are original. Nor 
does valuable originality consist in unlikeness to other 
men. The hero is in the press of knights, and the thick 
of events; and, seeing what men want, and sharing their 
desire, he adds the needful length of sight and of arm, 
to come at the desired point The greatest genius is 
the most indebted man. A poet is no rattle-brain, saying 
what comes uppermost, and, because he says everything, 
saying, at last, something good; but a heart in unison 
with his lime and country. There is nothing whimsical 
and fantastic in his production, but sweet and sad 
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pointed with the most determined aim which any man 
or class knows of in his times. 

The Genius of our hfe is jealous of individuals, and , 
will not have any individual great, except through the i 
general. There is no choice to genius. A great man | 
does not wake up on some fine morning, and say, "I ' 
am full of life, I will go to sea, and find an Antarctic 
continent: to-day 1 will square the circle: I will ransack 
botany, and find a new food for man: I have a new 
architecture in my mind: I foresee a new mechanic 
power:" no, but he finds himself in the river of the i 
thoughts and events, forced onwards by the ideas and ' 
necessities of his contemporaries. He stands where all 
the eyes of men look one way, and their hands all | 
point in the direction in which he should go. The 
church has reared him amidst rites and pomps, and he i 
carries out the advice which her music gave him, and 
builds a cathedral needed by her chants and processions. 
He finds a war raging: it educates him, by trumpet, in 
barracks, and he betters the instruction. He finds two 
counties groping to bring coal, or flour, or fish, from the 
place of production to the place of consumption, and he i 
hits on a railroad. Every master has found his n\ate.';\jia, ] 



collected, and his power lay in his sympathy with his 
people, and in his love of the ntalerials be wrought in. 
What an economy of power! and what a compensatioa 
for the shortness of life I All is done to his hand. The 
world has brought him thus far on his way. The human 
race has gone out before him, sunk the hills, tilied the 
hollows, and bridged the rivers. Men, nations, poets, artisans, 
women, all have worked for him, and he enters into their 
labours. Choose any other thing, out of the line of 
tendency, out of the national feeling and histoiy, and he 
would have all to do for himself: his powers would be 
expended in the first preparations. Great genial power, 
one would almost say, consists in not being original at 
all; in being altogether receptive; in letting the world do 
all, and suffering the spirit of the hour to pass imob- 
stmcled through the mind. 

Shakespeare's youth fell in a time when the English 
people were importunate for dramatic entertainments. 
The court took offence easily at pohtical allusions, and 
attempted to suppress them. The Puritans, a growing 
and energetic party, and the religious among the Anglican 
church, would suppress Ihem. But the people wanted 
them, inn-yards, houses without roofs, and extern- 
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poraneous enclosures at country faire, were the ready 
theatres of strolliiig players. The people had tasted 
this new joy; and, as we could not hope to suppress 
newspapers now, — no, not by the strongest party, — 
neither then could king, prelate, or puritan, alone or 
united, suppress an organ, which was ballad, epic, 
newspaper, caucus, lecture, punch, and library, at the 
same time. Probably king, prelate, and puritan, all 
found their own account in it It had become, by all 
causes, a national interest, — by no means conspicuous, 
so that some great scholar would have thought of treatr 
iiig it in an English history, — but not a whit less con- 
siderable, because it was cheap, and of no account, like 
a baker's shop. The best proof of its vitali^ is the 
crowd of writers which suddenly broke into this field; 
Kyd, Marlow, Greene, Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Webster, 
Heywood, Middleton, Peele, Ford, Massinger, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher. 

The secure possession, by the stage, of the public 
mind, is of the first importance to the poet who works 
for it. He loses no time in idle experiments. Here is 
audience and expectation prepared. In the case of, 
Shakespeare there is much more. At the timewb.'Bi.t«i 
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left Stratford, and went up to London, a great body of ' 
slage-plays, of all dates and writers, existed in manuscript, 
and were in turn produced on the boards. Here is the 
Tale of Troy, which the audience will bear hearing some 
part of every week; the Death of Julius C^sar, and other 
stories out of Plutarch, which they never tire of; a shelf 
full of English history, from the chronicles of Brat and 
Arthur, down to the roya! Henries, which men hear 
eagerly; and a string of doleful tragedies, merry Italian 
tales, and Spanish voyages, which all the London 
prentices know. All the mass has been treated, with 
more or less skill, by every playwright, and the prompter 
has the soiled and tattered manuscripts. It is now no 
longer possible to say who wrote them first. They have 
been the property of the Theatre so long, and so many 
rising geniuses have enlarged or altered them, inserting 
a speech, or a whole scene, or adding a song, that i 
man can any longer claim copyright on this work of 
numbers. Happily, no man wishes to. They are not 
yet desired in that way. We have few readers, many 
spectators and hearers. They had best lie where they 
are. 
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the mass of old plays, waste stock, in which any ex- 
periment could be freely tried. Had the prestige which 
hedges about a modern tragedy existed, nothing could 
have been done. The rude warm blood of the living 
Englajid circulated in the play, as in street- ballads, and 
gave body which he wanted to his airy and majestic 
fancy. The poet needs a ground in popular tradition 
on which he may work, and which, again, may restrain 
his art within the due temperance. It holds him to the 
people, supplies a foundation for his edifice; and, in 
furnishing so much work done to his hand, leaves him 
at leisure, and in hill strength for the audacities of his 
imagination. In short, the poet owes to his legend what 
sculpture owed to the temple. Sculpture in Egypt, and 
in Greece, grew up in subordination to architecture. It 
was the ornament of the temple walh at first, a rude 
relief carved on pediments, then the relief became bolder, 
and a head or arm was projected from the wall, the 
groups bemg still arrayed with reference to the build- 
ing, which serves also as a frame to hold the figuresj 
and when, at last, the greatest freedom of style and 
treatment was reached, the prevailing genius of archi- 
tecture still enforced a certain calratvcs^ a.ni tciWCsMSfvaei. _ 

Alrjfreun/a/iBi i/ti. 
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in the statue. As soon as the statue was begun ft* 
itself, aad with no reference to the temple or palace, thfl 
art began to decline: freak, extravagance, and exhibi- 
tion, took the place of the old temperance. This 
balance-wheel, which the sculptor found in architecture, 
the perilous irritability of poetic talent found in the ac- 
cumulated dramatic materials to which the people were 
already wonted, and which had a certain excellence 
which no single genius, however extraordinary, could 
hope to create. 

In point of fact, it appears that Shakespeare did 
owe debts in all directions, and was able to use whatever 
he found; and the amount of indebtedness may be in- 
ferred from Malone's laborious compulations in regard to 
the First, Second, and Third parts of Heniy VI., in 
which "out of 6043 lines, 1771 were written by some 
author preceding Shakespeare; 2373 by him, on the 
foundation laid by his predecessors; and 1899 were 
entirely his own." And the proceeding investigation 
hardly leaves a single drama of his absolute invention. 
Malone's sentence is an important piece of external 
history. In Henry VUL, I think I see plainly the crop- 
ping- out of the oiigina\ lodt ou sjtech his own finer 
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stratum was laid. The first play was written by a superior, 
thoughtful man, with a vicious ear. I can mark his 
lines, and know well their cadence. See Wolsey's 
soliloquy, and the following scene with Cromwell, where, 
— instead of the metre of Shakespeare, whose secret is; 
that the thought constructs tJie tune, so that reading for 
the sense will best bring out the rhythm,— here the lines 
are constructed on a given tune, and the verse has even 
a trace of pulpit eloquence. But the play contains, 
through all its length, unmistakeable traits of Shake- 
speare's hand, and some passages, as the account of the 
coronation, are like autographs. What is odd, the com- 
phment to Queen Elizabeth is in tlie bad rhythm. 

Shakespeare knew that tradition supplies a better 
fable than any invention can. If he lost any credit of 
design, he augmented his resources; and, at that day, 
our petulant demand for originality was not so much 
pressed. There was no literature for the million. The 
universal reading, the cheap press, were unknown. 
great poet, who appears in illiterate times, absorbs into 
his sphere all the light which is anywhere radiating. 
Every intellectual jewel, every flower of sentiment, it is his 
fine office to bring to his people; and he osToa^ va n'^mj* 
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his memory equally with his invention. He is therefore 
little solicitous whence his thoughts have been derived; 
whether through translation, whether through tradition, 
whether by travels in distant countries, whether by in- 
spiration; from whatever source, they are equally welcome 
to his uncritical audience. Nay, he borrows very near 
home. Other men say wise things as well as he; only 
they say a good many foolish things, and do not know 
when they have spoken wisely. He knows the sparkle 
of the true atone, and puts it in high place, wherever he 
finds it. Such is the happy position of Homer, perhaps; 
of Chaucer, of Saadi. They felt that all wit was their 
wit. And they are librarians and historiographers, as 
well as poets. Each romancer was heir and dispenser 
of all the hundred tales of the world,^ 



"Presenting Thebes' and Pelops' line, ^^M 

And the Tale of Troy divine." ^H 

The influence of Chaucer is conspicuous in all our early 
literature; and, more recently, not only Pope and Dryden 
have been beholden to him, but, in the whole society of 
English writers, a large unacknowledged debt is easily 
traced. One is charmed wife VU^ o\iu.lence which feeds 
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SO many pensioners. But Chaucer is a huge borrower, 
Chaucer, it seems, drew continually, through Lydgate 
and Caxton, from Guido di Colonna, whose Latin romance 
of the Trojan war was in turn a compilation from Dares 
Rirygius, Ovid, and Statius. Then Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and the Provencal poets, are his benefactors: theRomaiint 
of the Rose is only judicious translation from William of 
Lorris and John of Meun: Troilus and Creseide, from 
LoUius of Urbino: The Cock and the Fox from the Zaii 
of Marie: The House of Fame, from the French or 
Italian: and poor Gower he uses as if he were only a 
brick-kiln or stone-quarry, out of which to build his 
house. He steals by this apology, — that what he takes 
has no worth where he finds it, and the greatest where 
he leaves it. It has come to be practically a sort of 
rule in literature, that a man, having once shown him- 
self capable of original writing, is entitled thenceforth 
to steal from the writings of others at discretion. Thought 
is the property of him who can entertain it; and of liim 
who can adequately place it A certain awkwardness 
marks the use of borrowed thoughts; but, as soon as we 
have learned what to do with them, they become our 
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Thus, all originaiily is relative. Every thinker is 
retrospective. The learned member of the tegislatore, 
at Westminster, or at Washington, speaks and votes for 
thousands. Show us the constituency, and the now in- 
visible channels by which the senator is made aware of 
their wishes, the crowd of practical and knowing men, 
who, by correspondence or conversation, ai'e feeding him 
with evidence, anecdotes, and estimates, and it will 
bereave his fine attitude and resistance of something of 
their impressiveness. As Sir Robert Peel and Mr, 
Webster vote, so Locke and Rousseau think for thou- 
sands; and so there were fountains all around Homer, 
Menu, Saadi, or Milton, from which they drew; friends, 
lovers, books, traditions, proverbs, — all perished, — which, 
if seen, would go to reduce the wonder. Did the bard 
speak with authority? Did he feel himself overmatdied 
by any companion? The appeal is to the consciousness 
of the writer. Is there at last in his breast a Delphi 
whereof to ask concerning any thought or thing, whether 
it be verily so, yea or nay? and to have answer, and to 
rdy on that? All the debts which such a man could 
contract to other wit, would never disturb his conscious- 
jiess of originality: for the ministrations of books, and 
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of Other minds, are a whiff of smoke to that most private J 
leality with which he has conveised. 

It is easy to see that what is best written or dono.l 
by genius, in the world, was no man's work, but < 
by wide social labour, when a thousand wrought like 
one, sharing the same impulse. Our English Bible is a 
1 wonderful specimen of the strength and music of the 
JEnglish language. But it was not made by one man, 
-or at one time; but centuries and churches brought it 
ia perfection. There never was a time when there was 
not some translation existing. The Liturgy, admired for 
^ts energy and pathos, is an anthology of the piety of 
,|iges and nations, a translation of the prayers and fonns 
,^ the Catholic church, — these collected, too, in long 
^periods, from the prayers and meditations of every saint 
And sacred writer, all over the world. Grotius makes 
the like remark in respect to the Lord's Prayer, that the 
.pngle clauses of which it is composed were already in 
'use, in the time of Christ, in the rabbinical forms. He 
gticked out the grains of gold. The nervous language 

f the Common Law, the impressive forms of our courts, 
And the precision and substantial truth of the legal dis- 

inctions, are the contribution of all the sharp -sighted, 



strong-minded men who have hved in the countries where 
these laws govern. The translation of Plutarch gets its 
excellence by being translation on translation. There 
never was a time when there was none. All the truly 
idiomatic and national phrases are kept, and all others 
successively picked out, and thrown away. Something 
like the same process had gone on, long before, with the 
originals of these books. The world takes liberties with 
world-books. Vedas, ^sop's Fables, Pilpay, Arabian 
Nights, Cid, Diad, Robin Hood, Scottish Minstrelsy, are 
not the work of single men. In the composition of such 
works, the time thinks, the market thinks, the mason, 
the carpenter, the merchant, the farmer, the fop, ail 
think for us. Every book supphes its time with one 
good word) every municipal law, every trade, every folly 
of the day, and the generic catholic genius who is not 
afraid or ashamed to owe his originality to the originality 
of all, stands with the next age as the recorder and 
embodiment of his own. 

We have to thank the researches of antiquaries, and 
the Shakespeare Society, for ascertaining the steps of the 
English drama, from the Mysteries celebrated in churches 
and by cAurchmen, and the final detachment from the 
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church, and the completion of secular plays, from Ferrex 
and Porrex, and Gammer Gurton's Needle, down to the 
possession of the stage by the very pieces which Shake- 
speare altered, remodelled, and finally made his own- 
Elated with success, and piqued by the growing interest 
' of the problem, they have left no bookstall unsearched, 
no chest in a garret unopened, no file of old yellow ac- 
counts to decompose in damp and worms, so keen was 
the hope to discover whether the boy Shakespeare 
poached or not, whether he held horses at the theatre 
door, whether he kept school, and why he left in his 
will only his second-best bed to Ann Hathaway, his 
wife. 

There is somewhat touching in the madness with 
which the passing age mischooses the object on which 
all candles shine, and all eyes are turned; the care with 
which it registers every trifle touching Queen Elizabeth, 
and King James, and the Essexes, I^icesters, Burleighs, 
and Buckinghams; and lets pass without a single valuable 
note the founder of another dynasty, which alone will 
cause the Tudor dynasty to be remembered, — the man 
who carries the Saxon race in him by the inspiration i 
which feeds him, and on whose thQ\i^l\\a Mo.t VKt-nsssft, 1 
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people of the world are now for some ages to be 
nourished, and mmds to receive this and not another 
bias. A popular player, — nobody suspected he was the 
poet of the human race; and the secret was kept as 
faithfully from poets and intellectual men, as from cour- 
tiers and frivolous people. Bacon, who took the in-t 
ventory of the human understanding for his times, neva: 
mentioned his name. Ben Jonson, though we have 
strained his few words of regard and panegyric, had no 
suspicion of the elastic fame whose first vibrations he 
was attempting. He no doubt thought the praise he 
has conceded to him generous, and esteemed himself 
out of all question, the better poet of the two. 

If it need \vit to know wit, according to the proverb, 
Shakespeare's time should be capable of recognising ifc 
Sir Henry Wotton was bom four years after Shakespeare, 
and died twenty-three years after him; and I find, ammg 
his correspondents and acquaintances, the following per- 
sons: Theodore Beza, Isaac Casaubon, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Earl of Essex, Lord Bacon, Sir WaJter Raleigh, John 
Milton, Sir Henry Vane, Isaac Walton, Dr. Donne, 
Abraham Cowley, Bellarmine, Charles Cotton, John Pym, 
John Hales, Kepler, Vieta, Albeiicua Gentilis, Paul Sarpi, 
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Arminius; with all of whom exists some token of hia 
having communicated, without enumerating many others, 
whom doubtless he saw,— Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Massinger, two Herberts, Marlow, Chapman, 
and the rest Since the constellation of great men who 
appeared in Greece in the time of Pericles, there was 
never any such society;— yet their genius failed them to 
find out the best head in the universe. Our poet's mask I 
was impenetrable. You cannot see the mountain near. J 
It took a century to make it suspected; and not until 
two centuries had passed after his death, did any criti- 
cism, which we think adequate, begin to appear. It was 
not possible to write the history of Shakespeare till now; 
for he is the father of German hierature: it was on the 
introduction of Shakespeare into German, by Lessing, 
and the translation of his works by Wieland and Schl^el, 
that the rapid burst of German hterature was most in- 
timately connected. It was not until the nineteenth 
century, whose speculative genius is a sort of living 
Hamlet, that the tragedy of Hamlet could find suchi, 
wondering readers. Now, literature, philosophy, and'^l 
thought, are Shakespearised. His mind is the horiz^f 
beyond which, at present, we do not s,ee. Omi t'iSi 1 



1 lo anac bf las ikyllnm. Calen(%e aod C 
m the only oitka wbo b»c ^»|u««JtH < 
with aoj adeqaatc fidcfitf : faot dme is in all cohivaled 
BBDds a sOtat appredatioD of his sqndainc power and 
bean^, wfiidi, Kc CfanstiaiKi^, qiudtfcs tbe period. 

The Sbake^>e3re Sodety have inquiinl in all direc 
tioD5, advertised the mimng facts, offered money tu 
any infonnatios that wiD lead lo proof; and with vbx 
result? Besde some important iUnstratiMi of the his 
tory of the English stage, to which I have adverted 
ihey have gleaned a few facts touching the proper^ 
and dealings in regard to property, of the poet. It ap 
pears that, from year to year, he owned a. lai^er shan 
in the Blackfriars' Theatre: its wardrobe and other ap 
purtenances were his: that he bought an estate in hi 
native village, with his earnings, as writer and share 
holder; that he lived in the best house in Stratford 
wan intrusted by his neighbours with their commission! 
in London, as of borrowing money, and the like; tha' 
he was a veritable farmer. About the time when ht 
was writing Macbeth, he sues Philip Rogers, in th« 
Borough Court of Stratford, for thirty-five shillings, ten 
pence, for corn delivered to him W different times; and 
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— in all respects appears as a good husband, with no re- 

— putation for eccentricity or excess. He was a good- 
iiritured sort of man, an actor and shareholder in the 
theatre, not in any striking manner distinguished from 
other actors and managers. I admit the importance of 

^ this information. It was well worth the pdns that have 

i been taken to procure it. 
^ But whatever scraps of information concerning his Ut'JJ**' 

^ condition these researches may have rescued, they can ^\TJ 
a shed no light upon that infinite invention which is the ftit***" 
%i concealed magnet of his attraction for us. We are very c»*^> 
clumsy writers of history. We tel! the chronicle of 
parentage, birth, birth-place, schooling, school-mates, earn- 
ing of money, marriage, publication of books, celebrity, 
death; and when we have come to an end of this gos- 
sip, no ray of relation appears between it and the 
goddess-bom; and it seems as if, had we dipped at 
random into the "Modem Plutarch," and read any 
other life there, it would have fitted the poems as well. 
It is the essence of poetry to spring, like the rainbow 
daughter of Wonder, from the invisible, to abolish the 
past, and refuse all history, Malone, Warburton, Dyce, 
and Collier, have wasted their oil. Ths, ^3.'c&.%& SlcisaSxts^ 
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Covetit Garden, Drury Lane, the Park, and TremoiU, 
have vaioly assisted. Bettertor, Ganick, Kemble, Kean, 
and Macready, dedicate their lives to this genius; him 
they crown, elucidate, obey, and express. The genius 
knows them not The recitation begins; one golden 
word leaps out immortal from all this painted pedantry, 
and sweetly torments us with invitations to its own in- 
accessible homes. I remember, I went once to see the 
Hamlet of a famed performer, the pride of the English 
stage: and all I then heard, and all I now remember, 
of the tragedian, was that in which the tragedian had 
no part; simply, Hamlet's question to the ghost, — 

" Wtat may this menn, ^_^ 

That IboD, dead cor^e, again in complete sfeel ^^^^ 

Revisit'st thus the glimpEcs of the moon?" ^^^H 

That imagination which dilates the closet he writes H 
to the world's dimension, crowds it with agents in rank 
and order, as quickly reduces the big reality to be the 
glimpses of the moon. These tricks of his magic spoil 
for us the illusions of the green-room. Can any bio- 
graphy shed light on the localities into which the Mid* 
summer Night's Dream admits me? Did Shakespeare 
onJide to any notary or parish recorder, sacristan, or 
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surrogate, in Stratford, the genesis of that delicate crea- 
tion? The forest of Arden, the nimble air of Scone 
Castle, the moonlight of Portia's villa, "the antres vast 
and desarts idle," of Othello's captivity,— where is the 
third cousin, or grand-nephew, the chancellor's file of 
accounts, or private letter, that has kept one word of 
those transcendent secrets? In fine, in this drama, as 
in all great works of art, — in the Cyclopiean architec- 
ture of Egypt and India; in the Phidian sculpture; the 
Gothic minsters; the Italian painting; the Ballads of 
Spain and Scotland, — the Genius draws up the ladder 
after him, when the creative age goes up to heaven, and 
gives way to a new, who see the works, and ask in vain 
for a history. 

Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespeare; 
and even he can tell nothing, except to the Shakespeare 
in us; that is, to our most apprehensive and sym- 
pathetic hour. He cannot step from off his tripod, and 
give us anecdotes of his inspirations. Read the antique 
documents extricated, analysed, and compared, by the 
assiduous Dyce and Collier; and now read one of those 
skiey sentences, — aerolites, — which seem to have fallen 
out of heaven, and which, not yoiu cit^ctx.ew'c^, \>>*- '^SsRi 
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man within the breast, has accepted as words of fate; 
and tell me if they match; if the former account in any 
manner for the latter; or, which gives the most historical 
insight into the man. 

Hence, though our external history is so meagre, 
yet, with Shakespeare for biographer, instead of Aubrey 
and Rowe, we have really the information which is 
material, that which describes character and fortune, 
that which, if we were about to meet the man and deal 
with him, would most import us to know. We have his 
recorded convictions on those questions which knock for 
answer at every heart,— on life and death, on love, 
on wealth aud poverty, on the prizes of life, and the 
ways whereby we come at them; on the characters of 
men, and the influences, occult and open, which affect 
their fortunes; and on those mysterious and demoniacal 
powers which defy our science, and irfiich yet inter- 
weave their malice and their gill in our brightest hours. 
Who ever read the volume of the Sonnets, without find- 
ing that the poet had there revealed, under masks that 
are no masks to the intelligent, the lore of friendship 
and of love; the confusion of sentiments in the most 
susceptible, and, at the same \.ime, lAve; m«a. vutelleclaal 
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of men? What trait of his private mind has he liiddea 
in his dramas? One can discern, in his ample pic- 
tures of the gentleman and the king, what forms and 
humanities pleased him; his delight in troops of friends, 
in large hospitality, in cheerful giving. Let Timon, let 
Warwick, let Antonio the merchant, answer for his 
great heart. So far from Shakespeare's being the least 
known, he is the one person, in all modem history, 
known to us. What point of morals, of manners, of 
economy, of philosophy, of religion, of taste, of the con- 
duct of life, has "he not settled? What mystery has he 
not signified his knowledge of? What office, or func- 
tion, or district of man's work, has he not remembered? 
What king has he not taught state, as Talma taught 
Napoleon? What maiden has not found him finer than 
her delicacy? What lover has he not outloved? What 
sage has he not outseen? What gentleman has he not 
instructed in the rudeness of his behaviour. 

Some able and appreciating critics think no criticisnB 
on Shakespeare valuable, that does not rest purely o^ 
the dramatic merit; that he is falsely judged as po«t 
and philosopher. I think as highly as these critics of 
dramatic merit, but still think it. secmtS.^. '^&i£.'«%^' 
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\ full man, who liked to t^k; a bTain exhaling thoughts 
and images, which, seeking vent, found the drama next 
at hand. Had he been less, we should have had to con- 
sider how well he filled his place, how good a draroiatist 
he was, — and he is the best in the world. But it turns 
out, that what he has to say is of that weight, as to 
withdraw some attention from the vehide; and he is 
like some saint whose history is to be rendered into all 
languages, into verse and prose, into songs and pictures, 
and cut up into proverbs; so that the occasion which 
gave the saint's meaning the form of i conversation, or 
of a prayer, or of a code of laws, is immaterial, com- 
pared with the universahty of its application. So it 
fares with the wise Shakespeare and his book of life. 
He wrote the airs for all our modem music: he wrote 
ithe text of modern life; the text of manners; he drew 
ithe man of England and Europei the father of the man 

■ in America: he drew the man, and described the day, 
and what is done in it: he read the hearts of men and 
Women, their probity, and their second thought, and 
wiles; the wiles of innocence, and the transitions by 
which virtues and vices shde into their contraries: he 

cauld divide the mother's ^ait Vtom ■Cac ^a-tViet's ijart in 
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the face of the child, or draw the fine demarcations of 
freedom and of fate; he knew the !aws of repression 
which make the police of nature; and all the sweets 
and all the terrors of human lot lay in his mind aS 
truly hut as softly as the landscape ties on the eye. 
And the importance of this wisdom of life sinks the 
form, as of Drama or Epic, out of notice. *Tis like 
making a question concerning the paper on which a 
king's message is wTitten. 

Shakespeare is as much out of the category of 
eminent authors, as he is out of the crowd. He is in- 
conceivably wise; the others, conceivably. A good reader 
can, in a sort, nestle into Plato's brain, and think from 
thence; but not into Shakespeare's. We are still out of 
doors. For executive faculty, for creation, Shakespeare 
is unique. No man can imagine it better. He was the 
farthest reach of subtlety compatible with an individual 
self, — the subtiJest of authors, and only just within the 
possibility of authorship. With this wisdom of life, is 
the equal endowment of imaginative and of lyric power. 
He clothed the creatures of his legend with form and ' 
sentiments, as if they were people who had lived nnder ' 
his roof; and few real men have Mt s\ic!c\ &sCm.o, ^^■ja- 
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acters as these fictions, And they spoke ia language as | 
sweet as it was fit. Yet his talents never seduced him | 
into an ostentation, nor did he harp on one string. 
omnipresent humanity <:o-ordinat£S all his faculties. 
Give a man of talents a story to tell, and his partiality 
will presently appear. He has certain observations, 
opinions, topics, which have some accidental prominence, 
and which he disposes all to exhibit He crams this 
part, and starves that other part, consulting not the fit- 
ness of the thing, but his fitness and strength. But 
Shakespeare has no peculiarity, no importunate topic; 
but all is duly given; no veins, no curiosities; no cow- 
painter, no bird-fancier, no mannerist is he: he has no 
discoverable egotism : the great he tells greatly; the small, 
subordinately. He is wise without emphasis or asser- 
tion; he is strong, as nature is strong, who lifts the land 
into mountain slopes without effort, and by the same rule 
as she floats a bubble in the air, and likes as well to do 
the one as the other. This makes that equality of 
power in farce, tragedy, narrative, and love-songs; a 
merit so incessant, that each reader is incredulous of 
the perception of other readers. 
/ This power of expression, or ot Waf^s^emw^ ^^^e W 
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most truth of things into music and verse, makes him ' 
the type of the poet, and has added a new problem to 
metaphysics. This is that which throws him into natural 
history, as a main production of the globe, and as an- 
nouncing new eras and ameliorations. Things were mir- 
rored in his poetry without loss or blur: he could paint 
the fine with precision, the great with compass; the tragic 
and the comic indifferently, and without any distortion 
or favour. He carried his powerful execution into 
minute details, to a hair point; finishes an eyelash or a. 
dimple as firmly as he draws a mountain; and yet these, 
like nature's, will bear thescrutiny of the solar microscope: 
In short, lie is the chief example to prove that morej' 
or less of production, more or fewer pictures, is a thing 
indifferent. He had the power to make one picture. 
Daguerre learned how to let one flower etch its image 
on his plate of iodine; and then proceeds at leisure to 
etch a million. There are always objects; but there was 
never representation. Here is perfect representation at 
last; and now let the world of figures sit for their portraits. 
No recipe can be given for the making of a Shakespeare; 
but the possibility of the translation of things into song 
is demonstrated. 
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His lyric power lies in the genius of the piece. The 
sonnets, though their excellence is lost in the splendour 
of the dramas, are as inimitable as they: and it is not a 
merit of lines, but a total merit of the piece; like the 
tone of voice of some incomparable person, so is this a 
speech of poetic beings, and any clause as unproduceable 
now as a whole poem. 

Though the speeches in the plays, and single lines, 
have a beauty which tempts the ear to pause on them 
for their euphuism, yet the sentence is so loaded with 
meaning, and so linked with its foregoers and followers, 
that the logician is satisfied. His means are as admirable 
as his ends; every subordinate invention, by which he 
helps himself to connect some irreconcilable opposites, 
is a poem too. He is not reduced to dismount and walk, 
because his horses are running off with him in some 
distant direction: he always rides. 

The finest poetry was first experience : but the thought 
has suffered a transformation since it was an experience^ 
Cultivated men often attain a good degree of skill in 
writing verses; but it is easy to read, through their 
poems, their personal history: anyone acquainted witli 
parties can name every figure: lh\s \s Kridrew, an4 vUiA 
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is Rachel. The sense thus remains prosaic. It is a 
cateipiilar with wings, and not yet a butterfly. In the 
poet's mind, the fact has gone quite over into the new 
element of thought, and has lost all that is exuvial. This 
generosity abides with Shakespeare. We say, from the 
truth and closeness of his pictures, that he knows the 
lesson by heart. Yet there is not a trace of egotism. 

One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet 
I mean his cheerfulness, without which no man can be 
a poet, — for beauty is his aim. He loves virtue, not for 
its obligation, but for its grace: he delights in the world, 
in man, in woman, for the lovely light that sparkles from 
them. Beauty, the spirit of joy and hilarity, he sheds 
over the universe. Epicurus relates, that poetry hath 
such charms that a lover might forsake his mistress to 
partake of them. And the true bards have been noted 
for their firm and cheerful temper. Homer lies in sun- 
shine; Chaucer is glad and erect; and Saadi says, "It 
was rumoured abroad that I was penitent; but what had 
I to do with repentance?" Not less sovereign and cheer- 
ful,— mucJi more sovereign and cheerful is the tone of 
Shakespeare. His name suggests joy and emancipation , 
. to the heart of men. If he should a^'^ea.i '.■cv *»?i *; 
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pany of human souls, who would not march in his troop? 
He touches nothing that does not borrow health and 
longevity from his festal style. 

And now, how stands the account of man with this 
bard and benefactor, when in solitude, shutting our ears 
to the reverberations of his fame, we seek to strike the 
balance? Solitude has austere lessons; it can leach us 
to spare both heroes and poets; and it weighs Shake- 
speare also, and finds him to share the halftiess and 
imperfection of humanity, 

Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the splen- 
dour of meaning that plays over the visible world; knew 
that a tree had another use than for apples, and com 
another than for meal, and the ball of the earth, tlian 
for tillage and roads: that these things bore a second 
and finer harvest to the mind, being emblems of its 
thoughts, and conveying in all their natural history a 
certain mute commentary on human life. Shakespeare 
employed them as colours to compose his picture. He 
rested in their beauty; and never took the step which 
seemed inevitable to such genius, namely, to explore the 
virtue which resides in these symbols, and imparts this 
power, — w/iat is that which the^ \i\cm?fiWes say? 
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converted the elements, which waited on his command, J 
into entertainments. He was master of the revels to | 
mankind. Is it not as if one should have, through ] 
majestic powers of science, the comets given into his 1 
hand, or the planets and their moons, and should draw 1 
them from their orbits to glare with the municipal fire- 1 
works on a holiday night, and advertise in all towns, ' 
"very superior pyrotechny this evening!" Are the I 
agents of nature, and the power to understand them, J 
worth no more than a street serenade, or the breath of I 
a agar? One remembers again the trumpet-text in the 
Koran, ^"The heavens and the earth, and all that is 
between them, think ye we have created them in jest?" 
As long as the question is of talent and mental power, 
the world of men has not his equal to show. But when 
the question is to life, and its materials, and its aux- 
iliaries, how does he profit me? What does it signify? 
It is but a Twelfth Night, or Midsummer-Night's Dream, 
or a Winter Evening's Tale: what signifies another pic- 
ture more or less? The Egyptian verdict of the Shake- 
speare Societies comes to mind, that he was a jovial 
actor and manager. I cannot marry this fad to his 
Other admirable men have Ved Vine's \^ ysoiR. 



son of keeping whh their tbonght; but this man, 
in wide contrast Had he been less, had he leaiched 
only the common measure of great authtH^, <^ Bacoa, 
Milton, Tasso, Cerranies, we might leare the fact in the 
twilight of human fate; but, that this man of men, be 
who gave to the science of mind a new and lai^er sub- 
ject than had ever existed, and planted the standard of 
humanity some furloogs forward into Chaos, — that he 
should not be wise for himself, — it must even go into 
the world's history, that the best poet led an obscure 
and profane life, using his genius for the public amuse- 
ment 

Well, other men, priest and prophet, Israelite, Ger- 
man, and Swede, beheld the same objects: they also 
saw through them that which was contained. And to 
what purpose? The beauty straightway vanished; they 
read commandments , all-excluding mountainous duty; 
an obligation, a sadness, as of piled mountains, fell tm 
them, and life became ghastly, joyless, a pilgrim's pro- 
gress, a probation, beleaguered round with doleful his- 
tories of Adam's fall and curse,-behind us; with dooms- 
days and purgatorial and penal fires before us; and the 
heart oClhe seer and theheailo(\iie\ayfD.w?.-Mikinthaii. 
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It must be conceded that these are half-views of 
half-men. The world still wants its poet-priest, a re- 
conciler, who shall not trifle with Shakespeare the 
player, nor shall grope in graves with Swedenborg the 
mourner; but who shall see, speak, and act, with equal 
inspiration. For knowledge will brighten the sunshine; 
right is more beautiful than private affection; and love 
is compatible with universal wisdom. 
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Among the eminent persons of the nineteenth century, 
Bonaparte is far the best known, and the most powerful; 
and owes his predominance to the fidelity with which 
he expresses the tone of thought and belief, the aims 
of the masses of active and cultivated men. It is 
Swedenborg's theory, that every organ is made up (rf 
homogeneous particles; or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
eveiy whole is made of similars; thai is, the lungs are 
composed of infinitely smal! lungs; the liver, of infinitely 
small livers; the kidney, of little kidneys. Sic Following 
this analogy, if any man is found to carry with him the 
power and affections of vast numbers, if Napoleon is 
France, if Napoleon is Europe, it is because the people 
whom he sways are little Napoleons. 

In our society, there is a standing antagonism be- 
[■ tuvca tbe coaserratiye and the ^ginacia.'dK. daaaaa; b». 
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who have made their fortunes, and the 
young and the poor who have fortunea to make; between 
the interests of dead labour, — that is, the labour of 
hands long ago still in the grave, which labour is now 
entombed in money stocks, or in knd and buitdingS' 
owned by idle capitalists, — and the interests of living 
labour, which seeks to possess itself of land, and build- 
ings, and money stocks. The first class is timid, selfish, 
illiberal, hating innovation, and continually losing' num- 
bers by deatii. The second class is selfish also, em 
croaching, bold, self-relying, always outnumbering the 
Other, and recruiting its numbers every hour by births. 
It desires to keep open every avenue to the competition 
of all, and to multiply avennes; — the class of business- 
men in America, in England, in France, and throughout 
Europe; Uie class of industry and skill. Napoleon is iti^ 
representative. The instinct of active, brave, able men; 
throughout the middle ciass everywhere, has pointed out 
Napoleon as the incarnate Democrat. He had their 
virtues and their vices; above all, he had their spirit 

That tendency is material, pointing at a sensual 
;ess, and employing the richest and most various 
;ans to that end; conversant \,-\\\\ ■««,'i\Mv\fi^ ■>;««-' 
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highly inlellectaal, widely and accurately learned i 
skilful, but subordinating all intellectaal aod spiritual 
forces into means to a material success. To be the rich 
man, is the end- "God has granted," says the Koran, 
"to every people a prophet in its o«-n tongue." Paris, 
and London, and New York, the spirit of commerce, of 
money, and material power, were also to have their 
prophet; and Bonaparte was qualified and sent 

Every one of the million readers of anecdotes, or 
memoirs, or lives of Napoleon, delights in the page, be- 
cause he stndies in it his own history. Napoleon is 
thoroughly modem, and, at the highest point of his 
fortunes, has the very spirit of the newspapers. He is 
no saint, — to use his own word, "no capuchin," and he 
i no hero, in the high sense. The man in the street 
finds in him the qualities and powers of other men in 
the street He finds him, tike himself, by birth a 
citizen, who, by very intelligible merits, arrived at such 
I commanding position, that he could indulge all those 
tastes which the common man possesses, but is obliged 
to conceal and deny: good society, good books, fast 
travelling, dress, dinners, servants without number, per- 
sonal weight, the execution oi \i« KAtia, ^^^i ■aUndvng in 
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the attitude of a benefactor to all persons about him, 
the refined enjoyments of pictures, statues, music, palaces, 
and conventional honours, — precisely what is agreeable 
to the heart of every man in the nineteenth century, — 
this powerful man possessed. 

It is true that a man of Napoleon's truth of adaptation 
to the mind of the masses around him, becomes not 
merely representative, but actually a monopoliser and 
usurper of other minds. Thus Mirabeau plagiarised 
every good thought, every good word, that was spoken 
in France. Dumont relates, that he sat in the gallery 
of the Convention, and heard Mirabeau make a speech. 
It struck Dumont that he could fit it with a peroration, 
which he wrote in pencil immediately, and showed it to 
Lord Elgin, who sat by him. Lord Elgin approved it, 
and Dumont, in the evening, showed it to Mirabeau. 
Mirabeau read it, pronounced it admirable, and declared 
he would incorporate it into his harangue, to-morrow, 
to the Assembly. "It is impossible," said Dumont, "as, 
unfortunately, I have shown it to Xx>rd Elgin." "If you 
have shown it to Lord Elgin, and to fifty persons beside, 
I shall still speak it to-morrow;" and he did speak it, ' 
iritb much effect, at the next da.^'^ ^sssiaa., '^^sv 
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Mirabeau, with his overpowering personality, felt that 
these things, which his presence inspired, were as much 
his own, as if he had said them, and that his adoption 
of Ihem gave them their weight. Much more absolute 
and centralising was the successor to Mirabeau's popu- 
larity, and to much more than his predominance in 
France. Indeed, a man of Napoleon's stamp almost 
ceases to have a private speech and opinion. He is so 
largely receptive, and is so placed, that he comes to be 
a bureau for all the intelligence, wit, and power, of the 
age and country. He gains the battle; he makes the 
code; he makes the system of weights and measures; he 
levels the Alps; he builds the road. All distinguished 
engineers, savants, statists, report to him : so, likewise do 
all good heads in every kind; he adopts the best mea- 
sures, sets his stamp on them, and not these alone, but 
on every happy and memorable expression. Every 
, sentence spoken by Napoleon, and every line of his 
writing, deserves reading, as it is the sense of France. 
I Bonaparte was the idol of common men, because he 
I had in transcendent degree the qualities and powers of 
' common men. There is a certain satisfaction in coming 
down to the lowest ground ot ^oUlli^., for we get rid of 
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cant and hypocrisy. Bonaparte wrought, in common 
with that great class he represented, for power and 
wealth, — but Bonaparte, specially, without any scruple 
as to the means. All the sentiments which embarrass 
men's pursuit of these objects, he set aside. The senti- 
ments were for women and children. Fontanes, in 1804, 
expressed Napoleon's own sense, when, in behalf of the 
Senate, he addressed him, — "Sire, the desire of perfec- 
tion is the worst disease that ever afflicted the human 
mind." The advocates of liberty, and of progress, are 
"ideologists;" — a word of contempt often in his mouth; 
— "Necker is an ideologist;" "Lafayette is an ideologist" 
An Italian proverb, too well known, declares that, 
"If you would succeed, you must not be too good." It ' 
is an advantage, within certain limits, to have renounced 
the dominion of the sentiments of piety, gratitude, and 
generosity; since, what was an impassable bar to us, 
and still is to others, becomes a convenient weapon for 
our purposes; just as the river which was a formidable - 
barrier, winter transforms into the smoothest of roads. 
Napoleon renounced, once for all, sentiments and 
alfections, and would help himself with his hands and 
, iaa head. With him is no miracle, and no Wi'i.'g.t. V* 

^JtlflranitiiArt Mm. ^S 
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is a worker in brass, in iron, in wood, in earth, in roads, 
in buildings, in money, and in troops, and a very con- 
sistent and wise master- workman. He is never weak 
and literary, but acts with the solidity and the precision 
of natural agents. He has not lost his native sense and 
sympathy with things. Men give way before such a 
man, as before natural events. To be sure, there are 
men enough who are immersed in things, as farmers, 
smiths, sailors, and mechanics generally; and we know 
how real and solid such men appear in the presence of 
scholars and grammaiians: but these men ordinarily 
lack the power of arrangement, and are like hands 
without a head. But Bonaparte superadded to this 
mineral and animal force, insight and generalisation, so 
that men saw in him combined the natural and the in- 
tellectual power, as if the sea and land had taken flesh 
and begun to cipher. Therefore Uie land and sea seem 
to presuppose him. He came unto his o^vn, and they 
received him. This ciphering operative knows what he 
is working with, and what is the product. He knew the 
properties of gold and iron, of wheels and ships, of 
troc^s and diplomatists, and required that each should 
do after its kind. 
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I The art of war was the game in which he exerted 

his arithmetic. It consisted, according to him, in having 
always more forces than the enemy, on the point where ■ 
the enemy is attacked, or where he attacks: and his- J 
whole talent is stramed by endless manoeuvre and evola- I 
tion, to march always on the enemy at an angle, and j 
destroy his forces in detail. It is obvious that a very 
small force, skilfully and rapidly manceuvring, so as | 
always to bring two men against one at the point of 
engagement, will be an overmatch for a much laiger 
body of men, 1 

The times, hts constitution, and his early circum- J 
stances, combined to develop this pattern democrat 
He had the virtues of his class, and the conditions for ^ 
their activity. That commonsense, which no sooner re- 
spects any end, than it finds the means to effect it; the 
delight in the use of means; in the choice, simplifica- 
tion , and combining of means; the directness and 
thoroughness of his work; the prudence with which all 
was seen, and the energy with which all was done, 
make him the natural organ and head of what I may j 
almost call, from its extent, the modem parly. 

Nature must have far the gcea.te.'it =&'m.^ \i 
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success, and so in his. Such a man was wanted, and 
such a man was bom; a man of stone and iron, capable of 
sitting on horseback sixteen or seventeen hours, of going 
many days together without rest or food, except by snatches, 
and with the speed and spring of a tiger in action; a 
man not embarrassed by any scruples; compact, instant, 
selfish, prudent, and of a perception which did not 
suffer itself to be baulked or misled by any pretences 
of others, or any superstition, or any heat or haste of 
his own. "My hand of iron," he said, "was not at the 
extremity of my arm; it was immediately connected 
with my head." He respected the power of nature and 
fortune, and ascribed to it his superiority, instead of 
valuing himself, like inferior men, on his opjnionaliveness, 
and waging war with nature. His favourite rhetoric lay 
in allusion to his star; and he pleased himself, as well 
as the people, when he styled himself the "Child of 
Destiny." "They charge me," he said, "with the com- 
mission of great crimes ; men of my stamp do not commit 
crimes. Nothing has been more simple than my eleva- 
tion: 'tis in vain to ascribe it to intrigue or crime: it 
was owing to the peculiarity of the times, and to my 
reputation of having fought ■weW a^am^v ^ilt cMas»^ ^4? 
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my country. I have always marched with the opinion 
fif great masses, and with events. Of what use, then, 
would crimes be to me?" Again he said, speaking of 
his son, "My son can not replace me; I could not re- 
place myself. I am the creature of circumstances." — 

He had a directness of action never before combined 
with so much comprehension. He is a realist, terrific 
to all talkers, and confused truth-obscuring persons. He 
sees where the matter hinges, throws himself on the 
precise point of resistance, and slights all other con- 
^derations. He is strong in the right manner, namely, 
by insight He never blundered mto victory, but won ^ 
his battles in his head, before he won them on the field. 
His principal means are in himself. He asks counsel 
of no other. In 1796, he writes to the Directory: "I 
have conducted the campaign without consulting anyone. 
I should have done no good, if I had been under the 
necessity of conforming to the notions of another per- 
son. I have gained some advantages over superior 
forces, and when totally destitute of everything, because, 
in the persuasion that your confidence was reposed in 
me, ray actions were as prompt as my thoughts," 

History is full, down to this da^,Q^\^^\ofc't<i^*^ ^^ 
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kings and governors. They are a class of persons much 
to be pitied, for they know not what they should do. 
The weavers strike for bread; and the king and his 
mmisteis, not knowing what to do, meet them mth 
bayonets. But Napoleon understood his business. Here 
was a man who, in each moment and emergency, knew 
what to do next. It is an immense comfort and refresh- 
ment to the spirits, not only of kings, but of citizens. 
Few men have any next; th^ live from hand to mouth, 
without plan, and are ever at the end of their line, and, 
after each action, wait for an impulse from abroad. 
Napoleon had been the first man of the world, if his 
ends had been purely public. As he is, he inspires 
confidence and vigour by the extraordinary unity of his 
I action. He is firm, sure, self-denying, self-postponing, 
sacrificing everything to his aim, — money, troops, generals, 
and his own safety also, to his aim; not misled, like 
common adventurers, by the splendour of his own means. 
"Incidents ought not to govern policy," he said, "but 
policy, incidents." "To be hurried away by every event, 
is to have no poUtical system at all." His victories 
were only so many doors, and he never for a moment 
lost sight of his way onward, Irv &« i-i.-ukvi a.w.d uproar 
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of the present circumstance. He knew what to do, and 
he flew to his mark. He would shorten a straight line 
to come at his object. Horrible anecdotes may, no 
doubt, be collected from his history, of the price at 
which he bought his successes; but he must not there- 
fore be set do\TO as cruel; but only as one who knew 
no impediment to his will; not bloodthirsty, not cruel, 
— but woe to what thing or person stood in his way! 
Not bloodthirsty, but not sparing of blood, — and pitiless. 
He saw only the object: the obstacle must give v/sy. 
"Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with General 
Junot, for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery."— 
"Let him carry the battery."^ — -"Sire, every regiment that 
approaches the heavy artillery is sacrificed: Sire, what 
orders?" — "Forward, forward!" Seruzier, a colonel of 
artillery, gives, in his Mililary Memoirs, the following 
sketch of a scene after the batde of Austerlitz. — "At 
t]ie moment in which the Russian army was making its 
retreat, painfully, but in good order, on the ice of the 
lake, the Emperor Napoleon came riding at full speed 
toward the artillery. 'You are losing time,' he criedj 
'fire upon those masses; they must be engulfed: 
upon the ice ! ' The order remained urvexecvitEd. fe>\ 
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minutes. In vain several officers and myself were placed 
on the slope of a hill to produce the effect: their balls 
and mine rolled upon the ice, without breaking it up. 
Seeing that, I tried a simple method of elevating light 
howitzers. The almost perpendicular fall of the heavy 
projectiles produced the desired effect. My method was 
immediately followed by the adjoining batteries, and in 
less than no time we buried" some* ."thousands of Rus- 
sians and Auslrians under the waters of the lake." 
* In the plenitude of his resources, every obstacle 
seemed to vanish. "There shall be no Alps," he said; 
and he built iiis perfect roads, climbing by graded gal- 
leries their steepest precipices, until Italy was as open 
to Paris as any town in France. He laid his bones to, 
and wrought for his crown. Having decided what was 
to be done, he did that with might and main. He put 
out all his strength. He risked everything, and spared 
nothing, neither ammunition, nor money, nor troops, nor 
generals, nor himself. 

We like to see everything do its office after its 
kind, whether it be a milch-cow or a rattle-snake; and, 

* As I quote at second hand, and cannot procure Seraxier, I 
iare not adopt the high hguie I iwA. ^^H 
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; be the best mode of adjusting national dif- 
ferences, (as large majorities of men seem to agree), 
certainly Bonaparte was right in making it thorough. 
"The grand principle of war," he said, "was, that an 
army ought always to be ready, by day and by night, 
and at alt hours, to make all the resistance it is capable 
of making." He never economised his ammunition, but, 
on a hostile position, rained a torrent of iron, — shells, 
balls, grape-shot,— to annihilate all defence. On any 
point of resistance, he concentrated squadron on squadron 
in overwhelming numbers, until it was swept out of , 
existence. To a regiment of horse-chasseurs at Loben- 
stein, two days before the battle of Jena, Napoleon said, 
"My lads, you must not fear death; when soldiers brave 
death, they drive him into the enemy's ranks." In the 
fury of assault, he no more spared himself He went 
to the edge of his possibility. It is plain that in Italy 
he did what he could, and all that he could. He came, 
several times, within an inch of ruin; and his own per- 
son was all but lost. He was flung into the marsh at 
Areola. The Austrians were between him and his troops, 
in the miUe, and he was brought off with desperate ] 
efforts. At Lonato, and at other ^Vacss,, 'as. "m^si aa 
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point of being taken prisoner. He fought sixty battles. 
He had never enough. Each victory was a new weapon. 
"My power would fall, were I not to support it by new 
achievements. Conquest has made me what I am, and 
conquest must maintain me." He feit, with every wise 
man, that as much life is needed for conservation, as for 
creation. We are always in peril, always in a bad plight, 
just on the edge of destruction, and only to be saved by 
invention and courage. 

This vigour was guarded and tempered by the 

coldest prudence and punctuality. A thunderbolt in the 

attack, he was found invulnerable in his intrench men ts. 

t His very attack was never the inspiration of courage, 

B but the result of calculation. His idea of the best de- 

■ fence consists in being still the attacking party. "My 

I ambition," he says, "was great, but was of a cold nature." 

In one of his conversations with Las Casas, he remarked, 

"As to moral courage, I have rarely met the two-o'clock- 

I in-the-moming kind: I mean unprepared courage, that 

which is necessary on an tmexpected occasion; and 

I which, in spite of the most unforeseen events, leaves full 

n freedom of judgment and decision:" and he did not 

I Mesitate to declare tbal \»e 'Na.^ Himself eminently en- 
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dowed with this "two-o'clock-in-the- morning courage, i 
that he had met with few persons equal to himself in 
this respect" 

Everything depended on the nicety of his combina- 
tions, and the stars were not more punctual than his 
arithmetic His personal attention descended to the ■ 
smallest particulars. "At Montebello, I ordered Keiler- 
mann to attack with eight hundred horse, and with these 
he separated the six thousand Hungarian grenadiers, 
before the very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This 
cavalry was half a league off, and required a quarter of 
an hour to arrive on the field of action; and I have ob- 
served, that it is always these quarters of an hour that 
decide the fate of a battle." "Before he fought a battle, 
Bonaparte thought little about what he should do in 
case of success, but a great deal about what he should 
do in case of a reverse of fortune," The same prudence 
and good sense mark all his behaviour. His instruc- 
tions to his secretary at the Tuilleries are worth re- 
membering. "During the night, enter my chamber as 
seldom as possible. Do not awake me when you have 
any good news to communicate; with that there is no 
hurry. But when you bring bad new^ 
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stantly, for then there is not a moment to be lost" It 
was a whimsical ecouomy of the same kind which dic- 
tated his practice, when general in Italy, in regard to 
his burdensome correspondence. He directed Bourrienne 
to leave all letters unopened for three weeks, and then 
observed with satisfaction how large a part of the corre- 
spondence had thus disposed of itself, and no longer re- 
quired an answer. His achievement of business was 
immense, and enlarges the known powers of man. There 
have been many workmg kings, from Ulysses to William 
of Orange, but none who accomplished a tithe of this 
man's performance, 
k To these gifts of nature, Napoleon added the ad- 

K,vantage of having been bom to a private and humble 
■ fortune. In his later days, he had the weakness of wish- 
W ing to add to his crowns and badges the prescription of 
I aristocracy: but he knew his debt to his austere educa- 
I tion, and made no secret of his contempt for the bom 
I kings, and for "the hereditary asses," as he coarsely 
I styled the Bourbons, He said that, " in their exile, they 
I had learned nothing, and forgot nothing." Bonaparte 
I bad passed through all the degrees of military service, 
I J>ut a/so was citizen before 'Ue -wa,?, em-^tTOir, and so has 
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the key to citizenship. His remarks and estimates dis- 
cover the information and justness of measurement of 
the middle class. Those who had to deal with him, 
found that he was not to be imposed upon, but could 
cipher as well as another man. This appears in all 
parts of his Memoirs, dictated at St Helena. When the 
expenses of the empress, of his household, of his palaces, 
had accumulated great debts, Napoleon examined the 
bills of the creditors himself, detected overcharges and 
errors, and reduced the claims by considerable sums. 

His grand weapon, namely, the millions whom he 
directed, he owed to the representative character which 
clothed him. He interests us as he stands for France, 
and for Europe; and he exists as captain and king, 
only as far as the Revolution , or the interest of the in- 
dustrious masses, found an organ and a leader in him. 
In the social interests, he knew the meaning and value 
of labour, and threw himself naturally on that side, 
like an incident mentioned by one of his biographers at 
Si. Helena. "When walking with Mrs. Balcombe, some 
servants, carrying heavy boxes, passed by on the road, 
and Mrs. Balcombe desired them, in rather an angiy 
tone, to keep back. Napoleon interfered, saying, ■' 
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spect the burden, Madam.'" In the time of the empire, 
he directed attention to the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the markets of the capital. "The market-place," 
he said, "is the Louvre of the common people." The 
principal works that have survived him are his magni- 
ficent roads. He filled the troops with his spirit, and a 
sort of freedom and companionship grew up between 
him and them, which the forms of his court never per- 
mitted between the officers and himself. They per- 
formed, under his eye, that which no others could do. 
The best document of his relation to his troops is the 
order of the day on the morning of the battle of Auster- 
litz, in which Napoleon promises his troops that he will 
keep Wa person out of reach of fire. This declaration, 
which is the reverse of that ordinarily made by generals 
and soldiers on the eve of a battle, sufficiently explains 
the devotion of the army to their leader. 

But though there is in particulars this identity be- 
tween Napoleon and the mass of the people, his real 
strength lay in their conviction that he was their repre- 
sentative in his genius and aims, not only when he 
courted, but when he controlled, and even when he de- 
cimated (hem by his conscriptions, He knew, as 
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as any Jacobin in France, how to philosophise on hber^ 
and equality; and, when allusion was made to the pre- 
"«ious blood of centuries, which was spilled by the killing 
of the Due d'Enghien, he suggested, "Neither is my 
blood ditch-water." The people felt that no longer the 
throne was occupied, and the land sucked of its nourish- 
ment, by a small class of legitimates, secluded from all 
community with the children of the soil, and holding 
the ideas and superstitions of a long-forgotten state of 
society. Instead of a man of the empire, a man of them- 
selves held, in the Tuilleries, knowledge and ideas like 
their own, opening, of course, to them and their children, 
all places of power and trust. The day of sleepy, selfish 
policy, ever narrowing the means and opportunities of 
young men, vras ended, and a day of expansion and de- 
mand was come. A market for all the powers and pro- 
ductions of man was opened; brilliant prizes glittered in 
he eyes of youth and talent The old, iron-bound, 
-eudal France was changed into a young Ohio or New; 
Ifork; and those who smarted under the immediate 
igours of the new monarch, pardoned them, as the 
?cessary severities of the military system, which had 
jjiven out the oppressor. And even when the majority- 
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of the people had begun to ask, whether they had really 
gained anything under the exhausting levies of men and 
money of the new master — the whole talent of the 
country, in every rank and kindred, took his part, and 
defended him as its natural patron. In 1814, when ad- 
vised to rely on the higher classes, Napoleon said to 
those around him, "Gentlemen, in the situation in which 
I stand, my only nobility is the rabble of the Faubourgs." 
, Napoleon met this natural expectation. The ne- 
cessity of his position required a hospitality to every 
sort of talent, and its appointment to trusts; and his 
feeling went along with this policy. Like every superior 
person, he undoubtedly felt a desire for men and com- 
peers, and a wish to measure his power with other 
masters, and an impatience of fools and underlings. In 
Italy, he sought for men, and found none. "Good God!" 
he said, "how rare men are! There are eighteen millions 
in Italy, and I have with difficulty found two — Dandolo- 
and MelzL" In later years, with larger experience, his 
respect for mankind was not increased. In a moment 
of bitterness, he said to one of his oldest friends, "Men 
deserve the contempt with which they inspire me. I have 
only to put some gold lace on the coat of my virtuous 
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republicans, and they immediately become just what I 
ivish Ihcm," This impatience at levity was, however, 
an oblique tribute of respect to those able persons who 
commanded his regard, not only when he found them 
friends and coadjutors, but also when they resisted his 
will. He could not confound Fox and Pitt, Camot, 
Lafayette, and Bernadotte, with the danglers of his 
court; and, in spite of the detraction which his systematic 
egotism dictated towards the great captains who con- 
quered with and for him, ample acknowledgments are 
made by him to Lannes, Duroc, Kleber, Dessaix, Mas- 
sena, Murat, Ney, and Augereau. If he felt himself their 

I patron, and the founder of their fortunes, as when he 
said, "I made my generals out of mud," he could not 
hide his satisfaction in receiving from them a seconding 
and support commensurate with the grandeur of his 
enterprise. In the Russian campaign he was so much 
^jnpressed by the courage and resources of Marshal 
/ Ney, that he said, "I have two hundred millions in my 
coffers, and I would give them all for Ney." The char- 
^ aclers which he has drawn of several of his marshals, 
5^ are discriminating, and, though they did not content the 
insatiable vanity of French officers, are no doubt sub- 
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stantdally jusL And, in fact, every species of merit* 
sought and advanced under his government. "I know," 
he said, "the depth and draught of water of every one 
of my generals." Natural power was sure to be well 
received at his court Seventeen men, in his time;, were 
raised from conmion soldiers to the rank of kmg, mar- 
shal, duke, or general ; and the crosses of his Legion of 
Honour were given to personal valour, and not to family 
connexion. "When soldiers have been baptised in Ao 
fire of a battlefield, they have all one rank in my 

When a natural king becomes a titular king, every- 
body is pleased and satisfied. The Revolution entitled 
the strong populace of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
every horse-boy and powder-monkey in the army, to 
look on Napoleon, as flesJi of his flesh, and the creature 
of ^ party: but there is something in the success of 
grand talent which enlists an universal sympathy, For, 
in the prevalence of sense and spirit over stupidity and 
malversation, all reasonable men have an interest; and, 
as intellectual beings, we feel the air purified by the 
electric shock, when material force is overthrown by in- 
tdlectuaJ energies. As soon, as -we ase. twaswci. ^j«. ^1*; 
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&e reach of local and accidental partialities, man feels 
tiiat Napoleon fights for him; these axe honest victories; 
this strong steam-engine does our work. Whatever ap- 
peals to the imagination, by transcending the ordinary 
limits of human ability, wonderfiilly encourages and 
liberates us. This capacious head, revolving and dis- 
posing sovereignly trains of affairs, and animating such 
multitudes of agents; this eye, which looked through 
Europe; this prompt invention; this inexhaustible re- 
source; — what eventsl what romantic pictures! what 
strange situations; — when spying the Alps, by a sunset 
in the Sicilian sea; drawing up his army for battle, in 
sight of the Pyramids, and saying to his troops, "From 
the tops of those pyramids, forty centuries look down on 
you;" fording the Red Sea; wading in the Gulf of the 
Isthmus of Suez. On the shore of Ptolemais, gigantic 
projects agitated him. "Had Acre fallen, I should have 
changed the face of the world." His army, on the night 
of the battle of Austerlitz, which was the anniversary of 
his inauguration as Emperor, presented him with a 
bouquet of forty standards taken in the fight Perhaps 
it is a Utile puerile, the pleasure he took in making 
Ihese contrasts glaring; as when he pleased himself with 
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making kings wait in his ante-chambers, at Til^t, -flH 
Paris, and at Erfurt. 

We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indecision, 
and indolence of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves 
on this strong and ready actor, who took occasion by 
the beard, and showed us how much may be accom- 
plished by the mere force of such virtues as all men 
possess in less degrees; namely, by punctuality, by per- 
sonal attention, by courage, and thoroughness. \ "The 
Austrians," he said, "do not know the value of time." 
I should cite him, in his earlier years, as a model of 
prudence. His power does not consist in any wild or 
extravagant force; in any enthusiasm, like Mahomet's; 
or singular power of persuasion; but in the exercise of 
coinmonsense on each emergency, instead of abiding 
by rules and customs. The lesson he teaches is that 
which vigour always teaches,- — that there is always room 
for it To what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that 
man's life an answer! ^Vhen he appeared, it was the 
belief of all military men that there could be nothing 
new in war; as it is the belief of men to-day, that 
nothing new can be undertaken in politics, or in church, 
or in letters, or in trade, or in farming, or in our social 
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manners and customs; and as it is, at all times, the 
belief of society that the world is used up. But Bona- 
parte knew better than society; and, moreover, knew 
that he knew better. I think all men know better than 
they do; know that the institutions we so volubly com- 
mend are go-carts and baubles; but they dare nottnist 
their presentiments. Bonaparte relied on his owu sense, 
and did not care a bean for other people's. The world 
treated his novelties just as it treats everybody's novelties, 
^made infinite objection; mustered all the impediments; 
but he snapped his fingers at their objections. "What 
creates great difficulty," he remarks, "in the profession 
of the land-commander, is the necessity of feeding so 
many men and animals. If he allows himself to be 
guided by the commissaries, he will never stir, and all 
his expediUoDS will fail." An example of his common- . 
sense is what he says of the passage of the Alps in ' 
winter, which, all writers, one repeating after the other, 
had described as impracticable. "The winter," says 
Napoleon, "is not the most unfavourable season for the 
passage of lofty mountains. The snow is then firm, the 
weather settled, and there is nothing to fear from J 
avalanches, the real and only danger to be aijyreh.e,tvilc4 I 
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in the Alps. On those high mountains, there are often 
very fine days in December, of a dry cold, with extreme 
calmness in the air." Read his account, too, of the way 
in which battles are gained. "In all battles, a moment 
occurs, when the bravest troops, after having made 
the greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. That terror 
proceeds from a want of confidence in their own courage; 
and it only requires a slight opportunity, a pretence, to 
restore confidence to them. The art is to give rise to 
the opportunity, and to invent the pretence. At Areola, 
I won the battle with twenty-five horsemen. I seized 
that moment of lassitude, gave every man a trumpet, 
and gained the day with this handful. Vou see that 
two armies are two bodies which meet, and endeavour 
to frighten each other: a moment of panic occurs, and 
that moment must be turned to advantage. When a 
man has been present in many actions, he distinguishes 
that moment without difficult: it is as easy as casting 
up an addition," 

This deputy of the nineteenth century added to his 
gifts a capacity for speculation on general topics. He 
delighted in running through the range of practical, of 
fiterary, and of abstract quesUons, His opinion is always 
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ori^al, and to the purpose. On the voyage to Egypt, 
he liked, after dinner, to fix on three or four persons '• 
to support a proposition, and as many to oppose it He 
gave a subject, and the discussions turned on questions 
of rehgion, the different kinds of government, and the 
art of war. One day, he asked, whether the planets 
were inhabited? On another, what was the age of the 
world? Then he proposed to consider the probability 
of the destruction of the globe, either by water or by 
fire: at another time, the truth or fallacy of presenti- 
ments, and the interpretation of dreams. He was very 
fond of talking of rehgion. In 1806, he conversed with 
Foumier, bishop of Montpellier, on matters of theology. 
There were two points on which they could not agree; 
viz., that of hell, and that of salvation out of the pale 
of the church. The Emperor told Josephine, that he 
disputed like a devil on these two points, on which tiie 
bishop was inexorable. To the philosophers he readily 
yielded all that was proved against religion as the work 
of men and time; but he would not hear of materialism^ 
One fine night, on deck, amid a clatter of materiahsm, 
Bonaparte pointed to the stars, and said, "You may talk 
as long as you please, gentlemen, but who made all ; 
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that?" He delighted in the conversation of men of 
science, particularly of Monge and Berthollet; but the 
mMi of letters he slighted; "they were manufacturers of 
phrases." Of medicine, too, he was fond of talking, and 
with those of its practitioners whom he most esteemed, 
— with Corvisart at Paris, and with Antonomarcbi at 
St Helena. "Believe me," he said to the last, "we had 
better leave off all these remedies: life is a fortress 
which neither you nor I know anything about Why 
throw obstacles in the way of its defence? Its own 
means are superior to all the apparatus of your labora- 
tories. Corvisart candidly agreed with me, that all your 
filthy mixtures are good for nothing. Me.djcine is a 
collection of uncertain prescriptions, the results of which, 
taken collectively, are more fatal than useful to mankind, 
^ata^ air, and cleanliness, are the chief -artides -in my 
phajmacopCEia." 

His memoirs, dictated to Count Montholon and 
General Gourgaud, at St Helena, have great value, afler 
all the deduction that, it seems, is to be made from them, 
on account of his own disingenuousness. He has the 
good-nature of strength and conscious superiority. I 
admire his simple, clear narrative of his battles; — ^good 
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as Ccesar's; his good-natured and sufficiently respectful | 
account of Marshal Wurmser and his other antagonists, ] 
and his own equality as a writer to his vaiying sub- 
ject The most agreeable portion is the Campaign ia 
Egypt. 

He had hours of thought and wisdom. In intervals^ 
of leisure, either in the camp or the palace. Napoleon 
^apgears as a man of genius, directing on abstract 
guestions the native appetite for truth, and the im- 
patience of words, he was wont to show in war. 
could enjoy every play of invention, a romance, a bon 
met, as well as a stratagem in a campaign. He delighted 
to fascinate Josephine and her ladies, in a dim-lighted 
apartment, by the terrors of a fiction, to which his v 
and dramatic power lent every addition. 

I call Napoleon tlie agent or attorney of the middle 
class of modern society; of the throng who fill the 
markets, shops, counting-houses, manufactories, ships, of 
the modern world, aiming to be rich. He was the 
agitator, the destroyer of prescription, the internal 'aor^- 
prover,_the liberal, the radical, the inventor of means, , 
the opener of doors and markets, the subverter of | 
1 abuse. Of course, the rich and aristocratic 1 
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did not like him. England, the centre of capital, and 
Rome and Austria, centres of tradition and genealogy, 
opposed him. The consternation of the dull and con-r 
servative classes, the terror of the foolish old men and 
old women of the Roman conclave, — who in their 
despair took hold of anything, and would cling to red- 
hot iron,— the vain attempts of statists to amuse and 
deceive him, of the Emperor of Austria to bribe him; 
and the instinct of the young, ardent, and active men, 
everywhere, which pointed him out as the giant of the 
middle class, make his history bright and commanding. 
He had the virtues of the masses of his constituents: he 
had also their vices. I am sorry that the brilliant picture 
has its reverse. But that is the fatal quality which we 
I J discover in our pursuit of wealth, that it is treacherous, 
I and is bought by the breaking or weakening of the 
I sentiments: and it is inevitable that we should find the 
t same fact in the history of this champion, who proposed 
to himself simply a brilliant career, without any stipula- 
tion or scruple concerning the means. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous senti- 
ments. The highest-placed individual in the most 
cahivated age and population of the world, — he has not 
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the merit of common truth and honesty. He is unjust 
to his generals: egotistic, and monopolising; meanly steal- 
ing the credit of their great actions from Kellermann, 
from Bemadotte; intriguing to involve his faithful Juaot 
in hopeless, bankruptcy, in order to drive him to a dis- 
tance from Paris, because the familiarity of his manners 
offends the new pride of his throne. He is a boundless 
\ia,tj The official paper, his "Moniteurs," and all his 
bulletins, are proverbs for saying what he wished to be 
believed; and worse, — he sat, in his premature old age, 
in his lonely island, coldly falsifying facts, and dates, 
and characters, and giving to history a. theatrical. ^clat. 
Like all Frenchmen, he has a passion for stage effect 
Every action that breathes of generosity is poisoned by 
this calculation. His star, his love of glory, his doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, are all French. "I must 
dazzle and astonish. If I were to give the liberty of 
the press, my power could not last three days." To 
make a great noise is his favourite design. "A great 
reputation is a great noise: the more there is made, the 
farther off it is heard. Laws, institutions, monuments, 
nations, all fall; but the noise continues, and resounds in 
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His theory of influence is not flattering. "There ^^H 
twQ.leyets for moving men, — interest and fear. Love is 
a silly infatuation, depend upon it Friendship is but 
a name. 1 love nobody. I do not even love my 
brothers; perhaps Joseph, a Utile, from habit, and be- 
cause he is my elder; and Duroc, I love him too; but 
why? — because his character pleases me: he is stem 
and resolute, and, I believe, the fellow never shed a teax. 
For my part, I know very well that I have no true friends. 
As long as I continue to be what I am, I may have as 
many pretended friends as I please. Leave sensibility 
to women: but men should be firm in heart and pur- 
pose, or they should have nothing to do with war and 
government," He was thoroughly unscrupulous. He 
would steal, slander, assassinate, drown, and poison, as 
iis interest dictated. He had no generosity; but mere 
vulgar hatred: he was intensely selfishi he was per- 
fidious: he cheated at cards: he was a prodigious gossip; 
and opened letters; and delighted in his infamous police; 
and nibbed his hands with joy when he had intercepted 
some morsel of intelligence concerning the men and 
women a,bout him, boasting that "he knew everything;" 
and interfered with the cutting the dresses of the women; 
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and listened after the hurrahs and the compliments of 
the street, incognito. His manners were coarse. He 
treated women with low familiarity. He had the habit 
of pulling their ears, and pinching their cheeks, when 
he was in good humour, and of pulling the ears and 
whiskers of men, and of striking and horse-play with 
them, to his last days. It does not appear that he 
listened at key-holes, or, at least, that he was caught at 
it. In short, when you have penetrated through all the 
circles of power and splendoiu', you were not dealing 
with a gentleman, at last; but with an impostorand a 
rogue; and he fully deserves the epithet of fupiUrScafiin, 
or a sort of Scamp Jupiter. 

In describing the two parties into which modem 
society divides itself, ^the democrat and the conservative, 
— I said, Bonaparte represents the Democrat, or the 
party of men of business, against the stationary or con- 
servative party. I omitted then to say, what is material 
to the statement, namely, that these two parties differ 
only as young and old. The democrat is a young con- 
servative i the conservative is an old democrat. The 
aristocrat is the democrat ripe, and gone to seed, 
■«ause both parties stand on the one ground of the 
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supreme value of property, which oue endeavours to get, 
and the other to keep, Bonaparte may be said to re- 
present the whole history of this party — its youth and 
its age; yes, and with poetic justice, its fate, in his own. 
The counter-revolution, the counter-party, still waits fot I 
its organ and representa.tive, in a lover and a man of i 
truly public and universal aims. 

Here was an experiment, under the most favourable 
conditions, of the powers of intellect without conscience. 
Never was such a leader so endowed, and so weaponcd; 
never leader found such aids and followers. And what 
was the result of this vast talent and power, of these 
immense armies, burned cities, squandered treasures, 
immolated millions of men, of this demoralised Europe? 
It came to no result All passed away, like the smoke 
of his artillery, and leit no trace He left France 
smaller, poorer, feebler, than he found it; and the whole 
contest for freedom was to be begun again. The attempt 
was, in principle, suicidal. France served him with hfe, 
and limb, and estate, as long as it could identify its 
interest with him; but when men saw that after victory 
was another war; after the destruction of armies, new 
conscriptions; and they wW \\a.4 vA^i ai Afis^tately 
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*WCTe never nearer to the reward, — they could not spend 
what they had earned, nor repose on their down-beds, 
nor strut in their chateaux, — -they deserted him. Men 
found that his absorbing egotism was deadly to all other 
men. It resembled the torpedo, which inflicts a sue- . 
cession of shocks on anyone who takes hold of it, pro- 
ducing spasms which contract the muscles of the hand, 
so that the man cannot open his fingers; and the animal 1 
inflicts new and more violent shocks, until he paralyses ' 
and kills his victim. So, this exorbitant egotist narrowed, 
impoverished, and absorbed the power and existence of 
those who served him; and the universal cry of France, 
and of Europe, in 1814, was, "enough of him;" "assez 
de Bonaparte." 

It was not Bonaparte's fault. He did all that in 
him lay, to live and thrive without moral principle. It 
was the nature of thmgs, the eternal law of man and of 
the world, which bauiked and ruined him; and the 
result, ill a miilion experiments, will be the same. 
Every experiment, by multitudes or by individuals, that , 
has a sensual and selfish aim, will fail. The pacific 
Fourier will be as inefficient as the pernicious Napoleon. J 
As long as our civilisation is essentially one of property, 1 
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of fences, of exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delusions. 
Our riches will leave us sick; there will be bitterness in 
our laughter; and our wine will bum our mouth. Onljr^ 
that good profits, which we can taste with all doors 
open, and which serves all men. 
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I FIND a provision, iii the constitution of the world, 
for the ivriter or secretary, who is to tq^ort tiie doings 
of the miraculous spirit of life that everywhere throbs 
and works. His office is a reception of the facts iiito~\ 
the mind, and then a selection of the eminent and / 
characteristic experiences. 

Nature will be reported. Ail tlungs are engaged in i 
writing their history. The planet, the pebble, 
tended by its shadow. The rolluig rock leaves its 
scratches on the moimtain; the river, its channel in the 
soil^ the animal, its bones in the stratum; the fern and 
leaf, their modest epitaph in the coal. TTie falling drop 
makes its sculpture in the sand or the stone. Not i 
foot steps into the snow, or along the ground, but prints, 
in characters more or less lasting, a map of its march. 
Every act of the man inscribes itself in the memories 
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'of his fellows, and in his own manners and face, 
air is full of sounds; the sky, of tokens; the ground is 
all memoranda and signatures; and every object covered 
r with hints, which speak to the intelligent / 
In nature, this self-registration is incessant; and the 
narrative is the print of the seal. It neither exceeds nor 
comes short of the fact. [But nature strives upward; 
and, in man, the report is something more than print of 
the seal. It is a new and finer form of the original. 
The record is alive, as that which it recorded is alive. 
j^In man, the memory is a kind of looking-glass, which, 
having received the images of surrounding objects, is 
I touched with life, and disposes them in a new order. 
The facts which transpired do not lie in it inert; but 
some subside, and others shine; so that soon we have 
a new picture, composed of the eminent experiences. 
T he man co-Qn eiates. He loves to communicate; and 
that which is for him to say lies as a load on his heart 
until it is delivered. But, besides the universal joy of 
.conversation, some men are born with exalted powers 
for this second creation. Men are born to wri te. The 
^fjardener saves every slip, and seed, and peach-stone: 
^'s vocation is to be a planter of plants. Not 
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the writer attend his affair. Whatever he beholds or 
experiences, comes to him as a model, and sits for its 
picture. He counts it all nonsense that they say, that 1 
some things are undescribable. He believes that all that 
can be thought can be written, first or last; and he 
would report the Holy Ghost, or attempt it. Nothing 
so broad, so subtle, or so dear, but comes therefore 
commended to his pen,— and he will write. In his eyes, 1 
a man is the faculty of reporting, and the universe is the I 
possibility of being reported.JIn conversation, in calamity, 
he finds new materials; as our German poet said,^Some 
god gave me the power to paint what I suffer."^ He 
draws his rents from rage and pain. By acting rashly, 
he buys the power of talking wisely. Vexations, and a 
tempest of passion, only fill his sail; as the good Luther 
writes, "When 1 am angry, I can pray well, and preach 
well:" and, if we knew the genesis of fine strokes of 
eloquence, they might recall the complaisance of Sultan 
Amurath, who struck off some Persian heads, that his 
physician, Vesalius, might see the spasms in the muscles 
of the neck. His failures are the preparation of his , 
victories. A new thought, or a crisis of passion, ap- 
prises him that all that he has yet learned and written j 
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is exoteric, — is not the fact, but some rumour of Ibe 1 
fact. What then? Does he throw away the pen? No; 
he begins again to describe in the new light which has 
shined on him, — if, by some means, he may yet save 
some true word. Nature conspires. Whatever can be 
thought can be spoken, and still rises for utterance, 
though to rude and stammering organs. If they cannot 
compass it, it waits and works, until, at last, it moulds 
them to its perfect will, and is articulated. 

This striving after imitative expression, which one 
meets everywhere, is significant of the aim of nature^ 
but is mere stenography. There are higher degrees, and 
nature has more splendid endowments for those whom 
she elects to a superior ofSce; for the class of scliolars 
or writers, who see connexion where the multitude see 
fragments, and who are impelled to exhibit the facts in 
order, and so to supply the axis on which the frame of 
phings turns. C^ature has dearly at Heart the formation 
I of the speculative man, or scholar. It is an end never 
lost sight of, and is prepared in the original casting of 
things. He is no permissive or accidentil appearance, 
but an organic agent, one of the estates of the reahn, 
provided and prepared, from ni o\A ani &qxr everlasting, 
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in the knitting and contexture of things. Presentiments, 
impulses, cheer him. There is a certain heat in the 
breast, which attends the perception of a primary truth, 
which is the shining of the spiritual sun down into the j 
shaft of the mine. Every thought which dawns on the j 
mind, in the moment of its emergence announces Its j 
own rank, — whether it is some whimsy, or whether it is , 
a power.^ 

If he have his incitements, there is, on the other 
side, invitation and need enough of his gift. Society 
has, at all times, the same want, namely, of one sane 
man with adequate powers of expression to hold up 
each object of monomania in its right relations. The! 
ambitious and mercenary bring their last new mumbo- 
jumbo, whether tariff, Texas, railroad, Romanism, mes- 
merism, or California; and, by detaching the object from 
its relations, easily succeed in making it seen in a glare; 
and a multitude go mad about it, and they are not to 
be reproved or cured by the opposite multitude, who 
are kept from this particular insanity by an equal frenzy 
on another crotchet. But let one man have the com- 
prehensive eye that can replace this isolated prodigy in 
—its right neighbourhood and bearings, — the illusion 
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|Vanishes, and the returning reason of the commui 
khanks the reason of the monitor. 

The scholar is the man of the ages, but he m.\ 
also wish with other men to stand well with his 
temporaries. But there is a certain ridicule, among 
superficial people, thrown on the scholars or clerisy, 
which is of no import, unless the scholar heed it In 
this country, the emphasis of conversation, and of public 
opinion, commends the practical man; and the solid 
portion of the community is named with significant re- 
ject in every circle. [^ Our people are of Bonaparte's 
opinion concerning ideologists. Ideas are subversive of 
social order and comfort, and at last make a fool of the 
possessor. It is believed, the ordering a cargo of goods 
from New York to Smyrna; or, the running up and 
down to procure a company of subscribers to set a-going 
five or ten thousand spindles; or, the negotiations of a 
caucus, and the practising on the prejudices and facility 
of country-people, to secure their votes in November, — 
is practical and commendaUe. 7 

If I were to compare action of a much higher strain 
iwith a life of contemplation, I should not venture to 
pronounce with much confidence in favour of the foi 
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iMankind have such a deep Stake in inward illumination, 
t there is much to be said by the hennit or monk ok 
i of his life of thought and prayer. A certaitt 
[partiality, a headiness, and loss of balance, is the tax 
I which all action must pay. Act, if you like, — but you 
I do it at your peril. Men's actions are too strong for 
Show me a man who has acted, and who ha^' 
Loot been the victim and slave of his action. What thew 
I have done commits and enforces them to do the same] 
I again. Th e first act, which was to be an e \pfV'inpnf 1 
b ecomes a sacram ent. The fiery reformer embodies his * 
aspiration in some rite or covenant, and he and his 
friends cleave to the form, and lose the aspiration. The 
Quaker has established Quakerism, the Shaker has 
estabhshed his monastery and his dance; and, although 
each prates of spirit, there is no spirit, but repetition, 
which is anti-spiritual.LPut where are his new things of 
to-day?~lln actions of enthusiasm, this drawback ap- 
pears; but in those lower activities, which have no I 
higher aim than to make us more comfortable and more J 
cowardly, in actions of cunning, actions that steal and! 
]ie, actions that divorce the speculative from the practice 
faculty, and put a ban on reason and sentiment, ther 
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is nothing else but drawback and negation. The Hindoos 
write in their sacred books, "Children only, and not the 
learned, speak of the speculative and the practical faculties 
as two. They are but one, for both obtain the self-same 
end, and the place which is gained by the followers of 
the one, is gained by the followers of the other. That 
man seeth, who seeth that the speculative and the prac- 

ftical doctrines are one." For great action must draw 
on the spiritual nature. The measure of action is the 
sentiment from which it proceeds. The greatest action 
may easily be one of the most private circumstance. 

This disparagement will not come from the leaders, 
but from inferior persons. The robust gentlemen who 
stand at the head of the practical class, share the ideas 
of the time, and have too much sympathy with the 
speculative class. It is not from men excellent in any 
kind, that disparagement of any other is to be looked 
for. With such, Talleyrand's question is ever the main 
[ one; not, is he rich? is he committed? is he well-mean- 
ing? has he this or that faculty? is he of the move- 
ment? is he of the establishment? — but, h he anybody? 
does he stand for something? He must be good of his 
kind. That is all that Talleyrand, alt that Sute-street, all 
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that the commonsense of mankind asks. B e real an d* J 
a dmirable, not as we know, but as you know . Able 
men do not care in what kind a man is able, so only 
that he is able. A master likes a master, and does 
not stipulate whether it be orator, artist, craftsman, orj 
king. 

/ Society has really no graver interest than the well- 
being of the literary class./ And it is not to be denied 
that men are cordial in their recognition and welcome 
of intellectual accomplishments. Still the writer does 
not stand with us on any commanding ground. I think 
this to be his own fault. A pound passes for a pound. 
There have been times when he was a sacred person: 
he wrote Bibles; the first hymns; the codes; the epics; 
tragic songs; Sibylline verses; Chaldean oracles; Laconian 
sentences, inscribed on temple walls. Every word v 
true, and woke the nations to new life. He wrote with- 
out levity, and without choice. Every word was carved 
before his eyes, into the earth and the sky; and the sun 
and stars were only letters of the same purport, and of 
no more necessity. But how can he be honoured, when . 
he does not honour himself; when he loses himself ii 
the crowd; when he is no longer the lawgiver, but the I 
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jsycophant, ducking to the giddy opinion of a reckless 
public; wheo he must sustain with shameless advocacy 
(some bad government, or must bark, all the year round, 
I opposition; or write conventional criticism, or pro- 
gate novels; or, at any rate, write without thought, and 
ithout recurrence, by day and by night, to the sources 
[of inspiration? 

Some reply to these questions may be furnished by 
looking over the list of men of literary genius in our age. 
Among these, no more instructive name occurs than that 
lof Goethe, to represent the powers and duties of the 
Ischolar or writer. 

I described Bonaparte as a representative of the 
popular external life and aims of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury. Its other half, its poet, is Goethe, a man quite 
1 domesticated in the century, breathing its air, enjoying 
its fruits, impossible at any earlier time, and taking 
away, by his colossal parts, the reproach of weakness, 
\rtiich, but for him, would lie on the intellectual works 
of the period. [.He appears at a time when a general 
culture has spread itself, and has smoothed down all 
sharp individual traits; when, in the absence of heroic 
characters, a social comfort and co-operalion have come 
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iiL There is no poet, but scores of poetic writers; no 
.Columbus, but hundreds of post- captains, with transit- 
telescope, barometer, and concentrated soup and pem- 
imican; no Demosthenes, no Chatham, but any number 
of clever parliamentary and forensic debaters; no prophet 
or saint, but colleges of divinity; no learned man, but 
learned societies, a cheap press, reading-rooms, and 
book-clubs, without number. There was never such a 
miscellany of facts. The world extends itself like 
American trade. We conceive Greek or Roman life, — 
life in the middle ages, — to be a simple and compre- 
hensible affair; but modem life to respect a multitude 
of things, which is distracting. "H 

Goethe was the philosopher of this._multy)licity; 
hundred-handed, Argus-eyed, able and happy _to^ cope 
with this rolling miscellany of facts and sciences, and, 
by his own versatility, to dispose of them with ease; a\ 
manly mind, unembarrassed by the variety of coats of 
OJnvention with which life had got encrusted, easily able 
by his subtlety to pierce these, and to draw his strength^/ 
from nature, with which he lived in full communion, 
^What is strange, too, he lived in a small town, in a 
petty state, in a defeated state, and in a time when 
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Germany played no such leading part i 
affairs as to swell the bosom of her sons with any metro- 
politan pride, such as might have cheered a French, 
or English, or once, a Roman or Attic genius. Yet 
there is no trace of provincial limitation in his muse. 
He is not a debtor to his position, but was bora with a 
free and controlling genius.~J 

The Helena, or the second part of Faust, is a 
philosophy of literature set in poetry; (the work of one 
who found himself the master of histories, mythologies, 
philosophies, sciences, and national literatures, in the 
encyclopEedical manner in which modern erudition, with 
its international intercourse of the whole earth's popula- 
tion, researches into Indian, Etniscan, and all Cyclo- 
paena arts, geology, chemistry, astronomy ; and every one 
*f these kingdoms assuming a certain aerial and poetic 
Character, by reason of the multitude.) One looks at 
a king with reverence; but if one should chance to be 
at a congress of kings, the eye would take liberties with 
the peculiarities of each. These are not wild miraculous 
songs, but elaborate fonns, to which the poet has 
jfided the results of eighty years of observation. 
Jieflective and critical wisdom makes the poem 
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truly the flower of this time. It dates itself. Still he is 
a poet, — poet of a prouder laurel than any contemr 
poraiy, and, under this plague of microscopes, (for he 
seems to see out of every pore of his skin,) strikes thp 
harp with a hero's strength and grace. 

The wonder of the book is its superior intelligence. 
In the menstruum of this man's wit, the past and the 
present ages, and their religions, politics, and modes of 
thinking, are dissolved into archetypes and ideas. What 
new mythologies sai! through his headl The Greeks 
said, that Alexander went as far as chaos; Goethe 
went, only the other day, as far; and one step farther 
he hazarded, and brought himself safe back. 

There is a heart-cheering fr eedom in his spec ula^' 1 
tim. The immense horizon which journeys with uf I 
lends its majesty to trifles, and to matters of coo-. \ 
venience and necessity, as to solemn and festal per-, I 
formances. He was t he soul of his century, pi" that 4] 
was learned, and had become, by population, compact I 
organisation, and drill of parts, one great Exploring I 
Expedition, accumulating a glut of facts and fruits too J 
fast for any hitherto-existing savants to classify, this J 
I man's mind had ample chambers for the distribution ofil 



all. He had a po wer _tQ, miite_-_^ej^ 

again by their own law. He has clothed our modem 



existence with poetry. Amid littleness and detail, he 
/detected the Genius of hfe, the old cunning Proteus, 
nestling close beside us, and showed that the dulness 
and prose we ascribe to the age was only another 
his masks:— 

( "His very flight is presence in disguise;" j 

that he had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress, 
and was not a whit less vivacious or rich in Liverpool 
or the Hague, than once in Rome or Antioch. He 
sought him in public squares and main streets, in boule- 
vards and hotels; and in the solidest kingdom of routine 
and the senses, he showed the lurking dfemonic power; 
that, in actions of routine, a thread of mythology and 
fable spins itself: and this, by tracing the pedigree of 
every usage and practice, every institution, utensil, and 
means, home to its origin in the structure of man. He 
had an extreme impatience of conjecture and of rhetoric 
I "I have guesses enough of my own; if a man write a 
I book, let him set down only what he knows." He writes 
]in the plainest and lowest tone, omitting a great deal 
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more than he writes, and putting ever a thing for a word. [ 
He has explained the distinction between the antique 
and the modem spirit and art. ^He has defined art, its 
scape and laws. He has said the best things about 
nature that ever were said. He treats nature as the 
old philosophers, as the seven wise masters did, — and, 
with whatever loss of French tabulation and dissection, J 
poetry and humanity remain to us; and they have some 1 
doctoral skill. Eyes are better, on the whole, thaa Ijl 
telescopes or naicroscopes. He has contributed a key / 
to many parts of nature, through the rare turn for unity 
and simplicity in his mind. Thus Goethe suggested the 
leading idea of modern botany, that a leaf, or the eye 
of a leaf, is the unit of botany, and that every part of 
the plant is only a transformed leaf to meet a new con- 
dition; and, by varying the conditions, a leaf may be 
converted into any other organ, and any other organ 
into a leaf. In like manner, in osteology, he assumed 
that one vertebra of the spine might be considered the 
unit of the skeleton: the heqd was only the uppermost 
vertebra transformed. "The plant goes from knot to, 
knot, dosing, at last, with the flower and the seed. So 
the tape-worm, the caterpillar, goes from knot to knot. 
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and closes with the head. Man and the higher animals 
are built up through the vertebrE, tlie powers beiDg 
concentrated in the head. 'J In optics again, he rqected 
the artificial theory of seven colours, and considered 
that every colour was the mixture of light and darkness 
« I in new proportions. It is really of very little conse- 
J quence what topic he writes upon. He sees at every 
pore, and has a certain gravitation towards truth. He 
will realise what you say. He hates to be trifled with, 
and to be made to say over again some old wife's fable, 
that has had possession of men's faith these thousand 

C years. He may as well see if it is true as another. He 
sifts it I am here, he would say, to be the measure 
and judge of these things. Why should I take them on 
trust? And therefore, what he says of religion, of pas- 
sion, of marriage, of manners, of property, of paper 
money, of periods of belief, of omens, of luck, or what- 
ever else, refuses to be forgotten. 

Take the most rem-arkable example that could occur 

of this ten dency to v erify every term in popular use. 

The Devil had played an important part in mythology 

^ in all times. Goethe would have no word that does 

'jiioX cover a thing. T^e same TntasiMt •«"& -siti ■awcve-. 
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l"I have never heard of any crime which I might not ^ * 
I have committed." So he flies at the throat of this imp. 
Ic He shall be real; he shall be modem; he shall be 
^ European; he shall dress like a gentleman, and accept 
B the manners, and walk in the streets, and be well ini- 
tiated in the life of Vienna, and of Heidelberg, in 1820, 
— or he shall not exist Accordingly, he stripped him 
of mythologic gear, of horns, cloven foot, harpoon tail, 
brimstone, and blue iire, and, instead of looking in books 
and pictures, looked for him in his own mind, in every 
shade of coldness, selfishness, and unbelief, that in 
crowds, or in solitude, darkens over the human thought, 
and found that the portrait gained reality and terror by 
everything he added, and by everything he took away. 
<^e found that the essence of this hobgoblin, which 
had hovered in shadow about the habitations of men, 
ever since there were men, wa s_ pure intellectj applied, 
-^as always there is a tendency, — to the service of the 
senses; and he flung into literature, in his Mephistopheles, 
.th e first orga nic figure that has been added for some 
^MgeS| and which will remain as long as the Prometheus. \ 
^^ I have no design to enter into any analysis of his 
numerous works. They consist of translations, criticism. 
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dramas, lyric and cveiy other de3cription_of poeras, 
literary journals, and portraits of distinguished men. 
Yet I cannot omit to speciiy the Wiihelm Meister. 

Wilhdm Meister is a novel in every sense, the first 
of its kind, called by its admirers the only delineation 
of modem society, — as if other novels, those of Scott, 
for example, dealt with costume and condition, this with 
the spirit of life. It is a book over which some veil is 
still drawn. It is read by very intelligent persons with 
wonder and delight It is preferred by some such to 
Hamlet, as a work of genius. I suppose, no book of 
this century can compare with it in its delicious sweet- 
ness, so newj so provoking to the naind, gratiiying it 
■with so many and so solid thoughts, just insights mto 
life, and manners, and characters; so many good hints 
for the conduct of life, so many unexpected glimpses 
into a higher sphere, and never a trace of rhetoric or 
dulness. A very provoking book to the curiosity of 
young men of genius, but a very unsatisfactory one. 
Lovers of light reading, those who look in it for the 
entertainment they find in a romance, are disappointed. 
On the other hand, those who begin it with the higher 
't a worthy Viislor^ ol ^tti\w^, M\?i. ■Ct*. 
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>. award of the laurel to its toUs and denials, have 
also reason to complain. We had an English romance 
here, not long ago, professing to embody the hope of a 
new age, and to unfold the political hope of the party 
called "Young England," in which the only reward of 
virtue is a seat in parliament, and a peerage. Goethe'sv 
romance has a conclusion as iame and immoral. George \ 
Sand, in Consuelo and its continuation, has sketched a J 
truer and more dignified picture. In the progress of 
the story, the characters of the hero and heroine expand 
at a rate that shivers the porcelain chess-table of aris- 
tocratic convention; they quit the society and habits of 
their rank; they lose their wealth; they become the 
servants of great ideas, and of the most generous sodat 
ends; until, at last, the hero, who is the centre and 
fountain of an association for the rendering of the 
noblest benefits to the human race, no longer answers 
to his own titled name: it sounds foreign and remote in 
his ear. "I am only man," he says; "I breathe and 
work for man," and this in poverty and extreme sacri- 
fices, Goethe's hero, on the contrary, has so many 
weaknesses and impurities, and keeps such bad cotn> 
pany, that the sober English -putoWt, ■wVttv'&vt'w^S*. 
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translated, were disgusted. And yet it is so crammed 
with wisdom, with knowledge of the world, and with 
knowledge of laws; the persons so truly and subtly drawn, 
and with such few strokes, and not a word too much, 
the book remains ever so new and unexhausted, that we 
must even let it go its way, and be willing to get what 
good from it we can, assured that it has only begun its 
office, and has millions of readers yet to serve. 

The argument is the passage of a democrat to the 
aristocracy, using both words in their best sense. And 
this passage is not made in any mean or creeping way, 
but through the hall door. Nature and character assist, 
and the rank is made real by sense and probity in the 
nobles. No generous youth can escape this charm of 
reality in the book, so that it is highly stimulating to 
intellect and courage. 

The ardent and holy Novalis characterised the book 
as "thoroughly modem and prosaic; the romantic is 
completely levelled in it; so is the poetry of nature; the 
wonderful. The book treats only of the ordinary affairs 
of men: it is a poeticised civic and domestic story. The 
mmdeiiul ia it is expressly treated as fiction and en- 
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Cteristic, Novalis soon returned to this book, and it 
tnained his favourite reading to the end of his hfe. 

W hat distinguishes Goeth e for French and English 
aders, is a property which he shares with his nation, | 
s-a habitual referenc e_to interior tniliL In England 
hd m America, there is a respect for talent; and, if it 
1 exerted in support of any ascertained or intelligible 
iterest or party, or in regular opposition to any, the 
nblic is satisfied. In France, there is even a greater 
dight in intellectual brilliancy, for its own sake. And, 
a all these countries, men of talent write from talent. 
t is enough if the understanding is occupied, the taste 
ropitiated, — so many columns, so many hours, filled in 
hvely and creditable way. {jThe German intellect wants 
e French sprighdiness, the line practical understand- 
a; of the English, and the American adventure; but it 
is a certain probity, which never rests in a superficial 
xformance, but asks steadily, To what end ? A German 
iblic asks for a controlling sincerity. Here is activity 
thought; but what is it for? What does the man 
Saean? Whence, whence all these thoughts? J ^| 

Talent alone cannot make a writer. There must be ^B 
man behind the book; a peisottaXAy ■«\v\Av , V^ "^"(i^ 
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and quality, is pledged to the doctrines there set forth, 
and which exists to see and state things so, and not 
otherwise; holding things because they are things. If 
he cannot rightly express himseif to-day, the same things 
subsist, and will open themselves to-morrow. There 
lies the burden on his mind, — the burden of truth to 
be declared, — more or less understood; and it con- 
stitutes his business and calling in the world, to see 
those facts through, and to make them known. What 
signifies that he trips and stammers; that his voice is 
harsh or hissing; that his method or his tropes are in- 
adequate? That message will find method and imagery, 
articulation and melody. Though he were dumb, it 
would speak. If not, — if there be no such God's word 
le man,— what care we how adroit, how fluent, how 
brilliant he is? 

r It makes a great difference to the force of any 
^sentence, whether there be a man behind it, or no. In 
; learned journal, in the influential newspaper, I dis- 
■n no form; only some irresponsible shadow; oftener 
some monied corporation, or some dangler, who hopes, 
in the mask and robes of lus paragraph, to pass for 
lomebody. But, through esery c\a.usfc 3.tA i^Wi. cS 
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j|»eech of a right book, I meet the eyes of the most 
detennined of men: his force and terror inuodate every 
vord: the commas and dashes are alive; so that the 
irritiiig is athletic and nimble — can go far and live long. 
In England and America, one may be an adept in 
ttie writing of a Greek or Latin poet, without any poetic 
t«ste or fire. That a man has spent years on Plato and 
Etoclus, does not afford a presumption that he holds 
liooic opinions, or undervalues the fashions of his town. 
But the German nation have the most ridiculous good 
iaith on these subjects: the student out of the lecture- 
toom, still broods on the lessons; and the professor can 
t divest himself of the fancy, that the truths of philo- 
sophy have some application to Berlin and Munich. 
fThis earnestness enables them to outsee men of much 
niore talent. Hence, almost al! the valuable distinctions 
which are current in higher conversation, have been 
derived to us from Gennany. But, whilst men distin- 
guished for wit and learning, in England and France, 
itdopt their study and their side with a certain levi^, 
and are not understood to be very deeply engaged, from 
grounds of character, to the topic or the part they 
jespouse — Goethe, the head and body of the German 
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nation, does not speak from talent, but the truth shines 

i through: he is very wise, though his talent often veils 
his wisdom. ^lowever excellent his sentence is, he tias~ 
somewhat better in view. It awakens my curiosity. He 
has the formidable independence which converse with 
truth gives: hear you, or forbear, his fact abides; and 
your interest in the writer is not confined to his slory, 
and he dismissed from memory, when he has performed 
his task creditably, as a baker when he has left his 
loafj but his work is the least part of him. The old 
Eternal Genius who built the world has confided him- 
self more to this man than to any other. I dare not 
say that Goethe ascended to the highest grounds from 
which genius has spoken. He has not worshipped the 
highest unity; he is incapable of a self-surrender to the 
moral sentiment There are nobler strains in poetry 
than any he has sounded. There are writers poorer in 
talent, whose tone is purer, and more touches the heart. 
Goethe can never be dear to men. His is not even the 
devotion to pure truth; but to truth for the sake of 
I culture. He has no aims less large than the conquest 
of tnitb, to be ^s portion : a man not to be bribed, nor 
deceived, nor overawed; ot a stoical 5e\tcom.m3.-ci.i ^"cvi 
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If-deniai, and having one test for all men — Wiai can 
you teach me? All possessions are valued by him for 
that only; rank, privileges, health, time, being itself. / 

He is the type of culture, the amateur of all artSpi 
and sciences, and events; artistic, but not artist; spiritual, J 
but not spiritualist There is nothing he had not right 
to know: there is no weapon in the armoury of universal 
genius he did not take into his hand, but with peremptory 
heed that he should not be for a moment prejudiced 
by his instruments. He lays a ray of light under every 
fact, and between himself and his dearest property. 
From him nothing was hid, nothing withholden. The 
lurking demons sat to him, and the saint who saw the 
dsemons; and the metaphysical elements took form. 
"Piety itself is no aim, but only a means, whereby, 
through purest inward peace, we may attain to highest 
culture." And his penetration of every secret of the^ | 
fine arts will make Goethe still more statuesque, 
affections help him, like women employed by Cicero, to 
worm out the secret of conspirators. Enmities he has 
none. Enemy of him you may be — if so you shall I 
teach him aught which your good- will cannot — were it 4 
on}y what experience will accrue trom ^ovit toiv. ^\v^is%] 
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and welcome, but enemy on high terms. He cannot 
hate anybody; his time is worth too much. Tempera- 
mental antagonisms may be suffered, but like feuds of 
emperors, who fight dignifiedly across kingdoms. 

His autobiography, under the title of "Poetry and 
Truth out of my Life," is the expression of the idea, 
now familiar through the German mind, but a novelty 
to England, Old and New, when that book appeared — 

Ehat a man exists for culture; not for what he can ac- 
omplish, but for what can be accomplished in him. 
The reaction of things on the man is the only note- 
worthy result. An intellectual man can see himself as 
a third person; therefore his faults and delusions interest 
him equally with his successes. Though he wishes to 
prosper in affairs, he wishes more to know the history 
and destiny of man; whilst the clouds of egotists drifting 
about him are only interested in a low success. 

This idea reigns in the Wahrheii und Dichtung, and 
directs the selection of the incidents; and nowise the 
external importance of events, the rank of the per- 
sonages, or the bulk of incomes. Of course the book 
affords slender materials for what would be reckoned 
with IIS a "Life of Goethe;" — Vew dale?,', tio curttSi'^cmi- 
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no details of ofBces or employments; no light on 
his marriage; and, a period of ten years, that should be 
the most active in his life, after his settlement at Weimar, 
is sunk in silence. Meantime, certain love affairs, that 
came to nothing, as people say, have the strangest im- 
portance: he crowds us with details: — certain whimsical 
opinions, cosmogonies, and religions of his own invention, 
and, especially his relations to remarkable minds, and 
to critical epochs of thought; — these he magnifies. His 
"Daily and Yearly Journal," his "Italian Travels," his 
"Campaign in France," and the historical part of his 
"Theory of Colours," have the same interest. In the 
last, he rapidly notices Kepler, Roger Bacon, Galileo, 
Newton, Voltaire, &c; and the charm of this portion 
of the book consists in the simplest statement of tlie 
relation betwixt these grandees of European scientific 
history and himself; the mere drawing of the lines from 
Goethe to Kepler, from Goethe to Bacon, from Goethe 
to Newton. The drawing of the line is for the 
and person, a solution of the formidable problem, 
gives pleasure when Iphigenia aild Faust do not, without 
any cost of invention comparable to that of Iphigpni 
and Faust. 



nunc 
from 

)ethe' ^^ 
time ^^H 
and ^^H 
:hoiit ^^H 
^eni^^H 



BEIHESENTATIVE VIES. 

This lawgiver of art is not an artist Was it that 
he knew too much, that his sight was microscopic, and 
interfered with the just perspective, the seeing of the 
^ oie? j He is fragmentary; a writer of occasio nal 
Ipoems, and of an encyclopsedia of sentences. When 
he sits down to write a drama or a tale, he collects 
and sorts his observations from a hundred sides, and 
combines them into the body as fitiy as he can. A 
great deal refuses to incorporate: this he adds loosely, 
as letters of the parties, leaves from their journals, or 
the like. A great deal still is left that will not find 
any place. This the bookbinder alone can give any 
cohesion to; and hence, notwithstanding the looseness of 
many of his works, we have volumes of detached para- 
graphs, aphorisms, xenien, &c. 

I suppose the worldly tone of his tales grew out of 
the calculations of self-culture. It was the infirmity of 
an admirable scholar, who loved the world out of grati- 
tude; who knew where libraries, galleries, architecture, 
laboratories, savants, and leisure, were to be had, and 
who did not quite trust the compensations of poverty 
ajid nakedness. Socrates loved Athens; Montaigne, 
Paris; and Madame de Stafil said, she was only vul- 
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: award of the laurel to its toils and denials, have 

) reason to complain. We had an English romance 

e, not long ago, professing to embody the hope of a 

7 age, and to unfold the political hope of the party 

ied "Young England," in which the only reward of 

lie is a seat in parliament, and a peerage. Goethe's- 

timance has a conclusion as lame and immoral. George 

lod, in Consuelo and its continuation, has sketched 

ler and more dignified picture. In the progress of 

B Stoiy, the ciaracters of the hero and heroine expand 

t a rate that shivers the porcelain chess-table of aris- 

cratic convention; they quit the society and habits of 

■ rank; they lose their wealth; they become the 

rrants of great ideas, and of the most generous social 

nds; until, at last, the hero, who is the centre and 

mtain of an association for the rendering of the 

oblest benefits to the human race, no longer answers 

3 his own titled name: it sounds foreign and remote in 

1 ear. "I am only man," he says; "I breathe and 

ik for man," and liiis in poverty and extreme sacri- 

es. Goethe's hero, on the contrary, has so many 

weaknesses and impurities, and keeps such bad com^ 

my, tJiRt the sober English pvibVic, -wVcr •CSvtNiwS*.- 
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translated, were disgusted. And yet it is so crammed 
with wisdom, with knowledge of the world, and with 
Jtnowledge of laws; the persons so truly and subtly drawn, 
and with such few strokes, and not a word too much, 
the book remains ever so new and unexhausted, that we 
must even let it go its way, and be willing to get what 
good from it we can, assured that it has only begun its 
office, and has millions of readers yet to serve. 

The argument is the passage of a democrat to the 
aristocracy, using both words in their best sense. And 
this passage is not made in any mean or creeping way, 
but through the hall door. Nature and character assist, 
and the rank is made real by sense and probity in the 
nobles. No generous youth can escape this charm of 
reality in the bo<dc, so that it is highly stimulating to 
intellect and courage. 

The ardent and holy Novalis characterised the bo<^ 
as "thoroughly modem and prosaic; the romantic is 
completely levelled in it; so is the poetry of nature; the 
wonderful. The book treats only of the ordinary affairs 
of men: it is a poeticised civic and domestic story. The 
wonderful in it is expressly treated as fiction and en- 
thusiastic dreaming:" — and yet, what is also char- 
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Novalis soon returned to this book, and it 
mained his favourite reading to the end of his hfe. 

W hat distinguishes Goe the for French and Enghsh 

»ders, is a property which he shares with his nation, 

—a I^bituaLj;eference_to .interior trulh. In England 

md in America, there is a respect for talent; and, if it 

1 exerted in support of any ascertained or intelligible 

interest or party, or in regular opposition to any, the 

mblic is satisfied. In France, there is even a greater 

elight in intellectual brilliancy, for its own sake. And, 

1 all these countries, men of talent write from talent. 

s enough if the understanding is occupied, the taste 

feropitiated, — so many columns, so many hours, filled in 

k lively and creditable way. [The German intellect wants 

Hie French sprightliness, the fine practical understand- 

j of the English, and the American adventure; but it 

1 certain probity, which never rests in a superficial 

rformance, but asks steadily. To what end ? A German 

; asks for a controlling sincerity. Here is activity 

f thought; but what is it for? What does the man 

Whence, whence all these thoughts? J 

lent alone cannot make a writer. There must be 

tmao behind the book; a personality which, by bi 
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Dufferin, the Earl oE 
Letlet) from Hish Latitudes 1 v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannelte: vide 

Mrs. Cotes. 
Dunion: tiiJc Th. Walis-Dting 



Eastwick, Eilward B., -f 1S83. 
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" EKpialed," Author of. 

Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
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L Authors or. 
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Pelkin, Mrs. : vide E. T. Fowler. 
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Tho Paood o- Dumforf 1 >. — TIm 
Clerk of Porlwick > t. 

Fielding, Henry, -j- 1754. 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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Tyrol and the Tyrolese i t. 

Gunter, Archibald Clav«rii« 


Rorta . V. " 
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Godfrey, Hal: vi.U Charlotte 
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O'Conor EcjJes. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey : inlfc Anstey. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, j 1774. 
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Goodman, Edward J. 
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^ and Moles by A. £. Hake (with uehteen 
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Haggard, H. Eider. 

KingSnlonion'. Mine. ,v. - She .».^ 


CasllHi IP the Air . t. - The Deso's 


lessn.— Allan Quatomiain >v, — The 
Witch's llead 1 1. — Maiwt't Rennn 


UaUEhter J v. — FrogreM and Preindico 


: V. - Man.mon J V. -A Lile's L™d«! 
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Roma I V. 
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071)^, Maxwell. 
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Hake. A. E.: x-iJe Gen. Gordoii. 
Hall, Mrs. B. C, \ iBSi. 

l.nWtonsboBiilhlf .T. — MarUt. 1-. 

Hamenon , Philip Gilbert, 

t'894- 
ll.nnKme > V. — Fcencb and Engllih 1 T. 

Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Tbomas. 

The Hand of Eltieiberta I V. - F« 
/rnm the Mad.linE Crowd i t. — Tht Re- 
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of tfas D'UrbervDliB iv. — LiTc'i Littli 
Irmiem i v. — Jnds ttae Obscure i v. 
Harland, Henry, \ 1905. 

■n.e Cardinal-. Snnff-Boi i v. — The 
!jiljPar»mountii,— MyFriendProjprrc- 
Harraden, BeBtrice. 



■id The RemitUocB Star i 

F-awler > V. — KatTiarino Frm 

— The Scholar"! DatiEbtei 1 v, 

Harrison, Agnes. 



Harle, Bret (Am.), | 1902. 

TfOHB and Poi^lry fTalM of the Argo 
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Manh. and oAer Talo i y. — AWlif of 
thePlaini i v. — A Ward of fto GiJdeil 

and other TalH 1 V. _ A Firu Familr uf 
Ta^ajaisiT.— ColBnelSlarboHle'lCUant, 



Ringer of AnEcl'i, etc E T. — Clar«nc« 
I v. — In a Mollour of the I [illi. Ind Tha 

ofPeterAUierl.,etc.u.'— Throe Paitnen 
r V. — Tale, of Tr;iil and Town i ». — 
Stoiiea in Light and Shadowiv. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'«M«dialiQn,>ndothEiSli.rio. 



Haveloclt, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 

W. Broclt 
Hawtbome, Nathaniel (Am.), 

T e sLarlot Letter . 

(roi.. thBl'.nEll>hNaKi-Bunki'ofyathar>^Dl 
Hawthorne a t. 

Heam, Lafcadio, | 1906. 

Hector, Mrs.: vl.k Mrs. Alex- 

" Heit of RedclyfTe, the," Aiitbor 
of; vide Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Helps. Sir Arthur, \ 1875. 

FriendiinCouticillv. _lr>n de Kmn 

Heraans, Mrs. Felicia, + 1835. 
Select Poetical Work. I ». 

Hewletl, Maurice. 
Th« Forest LDven i •. — Little IToTeli 
of lul^ > T. — Tha Life and Death dC 
RicbarJ Vea.and-MaT i». — NowCan- 
■erbnrr Talet I V. — lie Queen't gnair 1 
or. The Sit Ye;in' TraaedT 1 v. — Fnnd 
Adventure, i v. - Ito Pool Errant ■ ». 

Hichens, Robert 
name. IV, - The Sla'ie II. — Frilxr-. 
— TtcVIoinML^ft,ft«^»m-» — ■Vm. 
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i.iwu'ff" Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 
"How to be Happy though 

Married," Aullior of. 
Sow to be Happy though Married I ». 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 
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Howells, William Dean (Am.). 



- Italian Jouniejt 1 .. — A Chan™ 
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i V. — A Fearful Reiponabilltr, 
rnnelli-. Marriage I T. — A Worn 
?caJioii I ». — Rt. BrMn's Praclica j i 
ThBRiuof SiluLaphamiT. — Al 



Hughes, Thomas, ■{- iSgS. 
Tom Brawo'i Schoal-Dayi i t. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Aiglcs), 
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Molly Bann 1 v. — Mn. Geoffrey I 

Lort, Lord HerreifonJ.' and other T; 
1 V. — Her I'lnt Appearance, and at 
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V. — The Coming ol 
idt Aveiil Beau- 
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A Point of CoDKii 
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Hunt, Violet 
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iDglis, Ihe Hon. Lady. 
Tbe Siegs 1^ LuclcDow 1 v. 

Ingram, John H.: i/idr E. A. 

Poe. 
Iota: viJe Mrs. Mannington 
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Irving, Washington (Am.), 
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TbeSkt 



"00 Life 
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.-Oliver Gold- 
- - .■iKoost 



Jacobs, W. W. 

Manv CugDci I V. _ Tho Skipper'i 
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I V. ^Sea Uichint 1 v. — A Uastec of 
Cnft I v. — Light Freights IV. — AtSun- 
wicfaPatt iT.—ThBLadyofthcBargo I v. 
~ Odd Ciait I *. — Dialstona Lana i v. 
— CipUliuAll IV. 

James, Charles T. C, 
Uofy ITfdJoit 1 1. 



James, G. P. R., f 1S60. 
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». — Tho Coi 

Jamea, Henry (Am.). 
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Episode : Four MlfllDg! 1 V. — 
iudson I T. — The Madonn 
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l.andonr Tie Point of Visw 
sionste Pilgrim 1 v. — PoitiaiU 
I V. — A LilUe Tour In France 

Jeaftreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book olwnt Doctora i 
Woman in >plU of IlFiself 1 
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'■Wio Breuki— Pai>" 1 y. 
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An 1 V. - Jupilet'. D^iiighten 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Ginn'i Bahy, his Birth and o 
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Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 

Henry Wood. 
Johnson, Samuel, | 1784. 

Uvesorilie]i:i.elial.Po<lUlT. 



"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
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Kavanagh, Miss Julia, -f 18??. 
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- Seien Yoai 
French Won 
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Keeling, D'Eslerre-: vide Es- 
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The JmluUon o! Christ. Translated 

' ' o the Lilin by W. Benham, H.D. I ». 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), -f 
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>. ~ Tie IhvuioD of Ibe 
KKicgsley, Charles, -|- 1875, 
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- Hypati. 



"Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Mi5s Piddinglon). 
rhe Last of the Cavalieii ly. — Tlia 
SaiaofaLossiv. 

.taszowska, M^"' de: vide E. 

LaurencE, George AUieil, 
Author of: vide " Guy Livingt- 

Lawless, the Hon. Emily; 

Sumah I V. 

"Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, 1 1 900 : vide Harriet 
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iQnglsley, Henry, 'j' 187I3. 
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Buide tbe Bonnie Brier Bu<h i v. 
Tbe Dayi of AuUi LanElyne i >. — 1 
MajQry Baby i v, 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 



"Mademoiselle Mori," Ast!^ ' 
of (Miss Roberts). 
MadEnoiHlle Mori 1 v. — DbdIh k. 
— Madame FonienDj i t. — On ll» 
Edge ol the Stonn i v. — The AIsUb di 

Mahon, Lord; vide Slanhopc 
Maine, E. S. 

ScarKliffRocHjSY. 

Malel, Sir Bdwaid, G.CK, 

G.C.M.G, 
Shimng Scence 1 v. 

Malel, Lucaa (Mis. Mai; SL 
Leger Hanisonl. 
Colonel Enderhy'. Wife n. — IW 
H Istory ofSiiRjcbardCaliaadjrjv.— The 

Malmesbury.theEailofjG.CB. 

Memoin of an Ei-Minisler ] V. 

Mann, Maty E. 
A Winiet-s Tale I ». - The Oae 

MansBeld, Robert BlachfcnA 
The Loe ol lUo Walct Lily 1 v. 
Mark Twain: vide Twain. 
"Marroome," AutLor of: vSt 

P. G. HamertOR. 
Marryat, Capt, | 184S. 

Jacob Failbful (with Portnll) i *. — 
tercivalKeMiBiv. — PetorSiaiplo.T,— 
Jcphet in Scatch ol a Father i t. — 
konrieui Violet i v. -The Selilen ta 
Canada I ». ~ Tho Miulon i y, — Tbe 
FriYaleec'i-Uan 1 v. — Tho Childien K 
tho Men-Foc«t i y. _ Valerie i i. — 
Ur. Midihipmaii Easy i v. — Ills Kkic'a 



■Wind agd Wave I v. - The Suite 
Talei . v. 


ofOU 


Marryat, Florence, \ 1699. 1 


Macleod, Norman, t iS 


2. 


Lave-s Conflict t y. ~ Foe Eyk and 

Ever 3 Y. - The Cunfmien. of Get^ ' 






Eilcoutt I v. — Nelly Brooke I T. — 
Lord a^d Matter 1 v. - Tl.e Ptey a( the 


Macpherson, James, -j- 


,796: 


■iiidr Ossian. 




Goda I Y. — Life and l.etlcn ej Captain 
Marryat it. — Mad DumiireM » y. — 


Macquoid, Mrs. 




No Ii.l=n.!on. ! V, - FiBlitiBg Uia Air 






I Y. — AStai and a Hirart ; An Uuer Im- 


Picturei scroti the Channel : v. 




poMibilily . Y. — ITie Foltoo of Aipi, 


Sooo . T. - M, Story . V. - Di 
- £eiUe tkt Kiier i y. - A 




aodotherStoriaiv. -ALuekyDiMp- , 
noinnaent. and other Storiei n, — "My 


aUUul 


t*va, , r. 




\o«Qt,ta\i" lY.-VWSBW.Naow 









P^ Tau cknits Editioi 

.». — A Harvest of Wild Oil. a v, — 
AUIfle Stepioa i v. — Wdcun in Firs 
* *. — H« Woria ugainsl a Lie = v. — 
A Broken BI<»H>ni i t. — Tba Root of 

"Whh Cnpid'i Eye. a t. — My Sister tho 
Adxot I V. — Phyllida i .. — How lliey 
bred Him a V. — Facing Ihe Fooiliebu 
(with Fomait) : v. — A Uoment DfUad- 
DCB, and other Slorlei i v. — The Gbost 
ei Clisriotte Cray, and other StDn« 
1 T. — Poereo snd Flayer ai. — Under 
Oe IJIies and Roici s v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner a v. - The Heir Pte- 
•umptive I V. — Tho Master Fajsion % v. 

— Smden of Society it Diiven to Bay 

3T. — A Danghiet of the Trapics i v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier a v. — On Cir- 



- A Bankrupt Heai 



Blood of tbu Vuiulre i v. — A Sani du 
Eire . V. — Iris tho Avenger . v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (CaldweU), 
t '8r4- 
RiTen«1iire : F. — £>uilia Wyudh^oi 
1 y. — CaallE Avon I v. — Auhrey 2 v. — 
The Beireti of Haufhton i v. — Evelyn 
Uanton i v. — "We Rose of Ashuisl z v. 

Marshall, Mis. Emma, \ iSgri. 

tin. UainvaiiDg'l Journal i i. — 
Benyennta i v. — LaSy AUco i v. — 
Dayspring i v. — Life's Aftermath i v. — 



The Walcheis i v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 
"Cherry Ripe I" i v. — "Land o' the 
Leal" I v. — My Lady Green Sieeyea ly, 
— Ai he comei up lbs Stair, etc. i v. — 
Sam's Sweelhearla v. — Eyro'a Acquittal 
z v. — Found Out l v.— Murderer Uan- 






- The Fail 



-What 



(flopr.)— Blind Justice, 
bfling dead, yet Speaketh "it 
the Glau Tnfd. aud A Study of 
I v. — Bam Wildfire a t. — Bedty I v. — 
Ciadeniy.~>'Honey" i v. — Griff of 

GiiffitliiconrtiT The New Lady Teaile, 

and Other Stdries and Essays 1 V. — Tho 
Ferrj-man i y, — Tally Ho ! = v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 



Maurier, George du, | 1896. 

Trilliy ! T. — The Martian J v. 

Maxwell,Mrs,:i'.MisaBraddon. 



"Mehalab," Aullitir of: vide 

Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whylc, 



Four tteipi. I T. — On Uin Paula of the 


t :B7«- 


Ou« I T. - In the City of Flower. . v. - 


Kate Coventry 1 .. - Helmhy Hou« 


Alma 1 V. — Under Salisbury Spire r V. 


1 T,— Digl)y Grand 1 1. — Good for No- 


- Tlio End Crown. AU .y. -WindieMet 


thing! V, — The Queen'. Marie, i v. — 


Mead. I V. - ETontido Light I V. - 


Tho Gladiatoi. a t. - The Hronke. of 


Wini&edo'. Journal i v. - Bristol Bell. 




. T. - In the Serrico of Rachel Lady 


Inter^"l'y.-'rheWhIWRo*'»7T.- J 






— I'en.hnril Caitle . v. — KensiaMod 


Sarchedon i v. — UnclBJohn a v. -j^| 
Kalerfelto I T. - Sliter Loufw > V.4H 


Falaco . v.- Tho WhitoKing'.Dauehte. 


Rorioe . T. - Rny.' Wife = V. - Btij^H 


- An Eicapo from the Tower i y. — A 




IlaDnt 0/ Anc/rnI Peace i t. — C>st\e 




.UeadDT r T. - 7n the Choir of W«l- 


TAcmona\ N (JiMimiv, -uiae ^^^H 


.o/n»(i-rAljiiey 1 V, — The Young Queen 


\ CeTi'raL^es,>^No\.v,'»i>\"rt«'«5H 









TauchniU Editi 



I 



Meredith, Owen: v. 

Lord Lytton. 
Menick, Leonard. 

Ttis M341 who wai good 
stage of Fooll I V. — C)rn(fai 



» V. — The Worldlings . v. — \Vheii Lo« 
flim oat o' the Windqw 1 t. — Conrad in 

SHI of His Youlb 1 V. — The Qaaint 
mpanioTii I T. — Wfaispeis about Wddicd 

Merriman, Henry Seion, -|- 1 903 . 

Toang MisUcT 1 V. — Prisonc 
Captivei a ». — From OoBGon*!^ 
Anothor I T. — Whh Edged Tooli 

Kedar'i Tcnta I'v. — Rodeo'a 
n. — The Iile of Unrest 1 v. — Th( 
GioTB . V. — The ViilmiB . V. — B 
d{ the Guard i v. —Tomaso's Kortu 
Olher Slorio 1 v. — The I.aal Hr 

Merriman, H.S..aS.G.Tai:en- 



- Hie Arlful Mis Dill I V. 
Moore, George. 

Telibate. . v. — Evelvn Inaes J wi - 
;i!lerTeresa)v.— The'UntilIed Field 11 

- Confessions of »Yoiine Mao I T. — Th 
i^Iia I V. — MeioDin of my Dead Life 1 1 

Moore, Thomas. + 1S5Z. 

Poetical Works (with Portrlil) J*. 

Morgan, l^dy, \ 1B59. 
Men,oii.3V. 

Morley, Henry, \ 189^. 
Of Engliih l.iteruim ill llie RetKTi < 
"■— ■^. With Facsimile, of ths Slgiu 

>. publitbed iSSi) 1 V. 
tria, William. 



f tho ]ago 1 V. — To London To. 
l^ill 1 T.— ThB GreenEye olGooi 



Milne, James. 
Tb* Epistles of Atkins i t. 
Milton. John, \ 1674. 



" Molly Bawn." Author of: i 

Mrs. Hungcrford. 
Montjjomcry, Florence. 




Murray, Grenville : v. Grenville. 
"My Little Lady," Author of; 

vidi E. Frances Poynter. 
New Testament, the. 

rhe Anthoiiaed Englilh " " 



IheOHginnlTeit, WCoMiai 
Newby, Mrs. C. J. 



S*"rf 



NichoUs, Mrs.: liACurret Bell. 
"Nina BaXalV.s." Author of: 



"No Church," Author of (F. 



NoniB, W. E. 



riigo I V. — Tto Fight for Iba Crown 
IT.— TheWidowtrty.— Gileslngilbyiv. 
— Tlio Flower of the Flocli i v. — His 
OwoFatteriv.— TbeCrRiitofthECniiniy 



Korton, Hon. Mrs., f iS?;. 
StD^rt of Dunlcath 1 T. - LdsE loi 
Saved 3 V. — Old Sir DoueI'I > '- 

"Not Easily Jealous," Aulhor of 
[Miss liia Hardy). 
"dI Easily J Ml. 



Oliphant. LdUTcncc, + 1888. 

illinrj P^lu 1 V. - Masollatn i .. 

Oliphant, Mis., t 1S117. 
The I.ajl of the Mortimers 9 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret ^^jltlaird I v. — Agiiei i v. ~ 

WJIe ai.~- Ibe Rector and IhsDocUi'i 
Family I V. — Sllem Chapel > t. — The 
Peipeiual CuralH .v.— Atiu Hanori- 
bankt IT. — Ombri I T. ~ Memoir of 
CountdeMoBtaleinberliT. — MayIT.— 
-F^^^L< 



!.isr'-* 






- The Sloty of 



-wi 



•tj ot 



-TheLadiaLiin 



Klrst 



IT.- Lifeofl^iin 



1 his Family 3 
B Furtive 






IJttle Pilgrim In the UiHeen i v. — Tha 
Heii Presumptive and the HeirApplront 

Fortune !Y. — The Wan of Life 1 », — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 3 V. 

"One who has kepi a Diary": 
vide George W. E, Russell. 
Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 



EsbTE 



iVildJusI 



v. — Tha 



"Novels and Tales" 
'■Household Words." 


vide 


No«Ultes .1. — Madame ia Mamoise, 


O'Conor Eccles, Chariot 


e(H«l 


— Held in Bondage i t. — T*o littla 















Othmar IT AKain;JunsltoFf.). Don 

Ge>u.-ildo (6oPt.). - A Honso Party i v. - 
Gnilderoyj».— S/^njT. " " 











- Two Ol 
















-Ma. 




- An Altmist. and 


tju 


?•■'■-- 


La Strega, and < 




"OutcaslSittic" A.ijthorof;i 



Tauchnilt Edition, Compute List. 



Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strongs t. - Don 
Fubd. ud SoDiD People of Egypt i 
The 5eaU of the MighLy i v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme ] 
t 1900. 



le'.TrUliv. -The 
. Faillil I V. — Ben 



Sqmie . ,. 



"Paul PerroU," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), f 187J. 
P.nl FirtoU I V. — Yeir aftor Year 1 ». 
— Why Pjial FeiroU killed hil Wife i v. 

Psyn, James, f 1S9B, 

FoHJid Dead i v. — Gwendoline'i Hai- 
ve>I t T. — Like Fither, like Son i y. — 
Not Wooed, bnt Won 1 .. — Cecil". Trvri 
I V. ~ A Wonuo'l Veogeuice i i. - 
Morphy'i Mastei i v. — in the Heart di 




-^I'BcllBnt J V. — The Talk „. ...- 

1^. — ^' l^ck of Iba Damlli 1 y. 



Mystciy of MItbiidge 1 v. —The Burnt 
MiUion J V. — ThrWord and lliB WiU 
! V. — Sunny Stories, and vinie Shady 
Ones I V. — A Modem Didt Whitljni- 
too 1 T. — A Sluoihle on the Thcedmld 

In Market'Oreit 1 v. — The Diuppear- 
nnce of Georga DciSell, and Dthsr^jiles 
! V. ~ Another's Burdeo etc. I t. — TfaS 
Back aatet of Life, ot EsEoyaof aLllaiBTr 

Pcard, Frances Maiy. 

One Year 1 ». - The Ro.e-Gnrdem I T. — 
Unaware! i ». — Thorpe Regii 1 ». — A 
Winter Story i v. — A Madiisnl, and 

other Storiet I v. — Cartouche it 

Mother Molly i v. ~ Schlox andTomi 
zv Conliadlcdoni : t. — Kear Keigh- 



Pemberton, Max. 
The Impreenahle City IV. — A Waaan 
of Kronstadt 1 t. — The Fhanton Array 



Doctor Xa^ 
Red Mom r V. — BeabHce olVenice 1 r. 
—Mid lio Thick Arrow. 2 v._— My Swoid 



Percy, Bishop Thomaa, -f 181 1. 

Icliquct ot Andenl KncUsh Pastry jv. 

Philips, F. C 
II in a leaking GlaH i t. ~ The Daan 
nd hil Danehtor I V. — Luqr Smith i *. — 
L Lucky Voung Woman i v. — Jack and 
hreejitli I f . — Little Mtt, Uutnty If .— 
'ornigMr.AioiUe'.CmttihJp it.— Social 



k and White 
.erod'iVi 



:h Maniaee i ». - 
lei IT. — ConKiinM 
Mad;niDiMlle. eic 

'6h No've^ 



Diificullia, 
Of Ci 






Taiichnitz Edition. Compute List. 



It. — doa CUrkfi, GovenuB, and Other 
SlorJH I V. — Klaninee, stc. i t. — Scboul- 
eirU o( To-day, etc. ■ t. - If Only, elc. i v. 
— An UnfortonaW Blond i v. — A Bar- 
lister*! Courlship I V. 

Fliilips, F. C. & Percy FendalL 

A DanebWr's Sacilfice i v. — Margaret 
Byns . T. 

PbiKps, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 
■^--— ThrynB- ■---'• ' 



A Mail! 



le Scudan:or 



-Sybil 



Ran 

Pbillpotts, Eden. 

Lying PropheB i t. -The Hnmaii Boy 
I V. — Sons of Uie MomiHK i y. — The 
GooA Red Eailh t v.— The Strlkioe Ho"" 
1 I. — The Farm of the Dagger I ». — 
Tie Golden Fetich i v. — TheWtirlwiud 

Phlllpotta, E. & Arnold Bennett 

The Sinews of War IV. 

Piddinglon, Miss: 71/iAr Author of 
"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar AIlBn(Am.), -{-1849. 
Votas BDd I'iuaii, edited with a new 
Meiooir by John U. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
ediled br John B. Ingram i V. 



Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero 1 V. — Afflrritiej I y. — The Head 

Prentiss, Mra. E. (Am.), t i8;S. 
Strpping Heannward I V. 

Prince Consort, the, t 1S61. 
Hit Principal Sgxiechei and Addrcuei 
(•ith Porlrait) I T. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Uin Muwell'i Alfecliou 1 v. - The 
Quiet Mn. Fleaiian i v. — Time and tba 
Wuman 1 V. 

Pyni, Hor. N. ; v. Caroline Fox. 

Queett.U.M. Uic: i/./f Vicloiia 



and other Talee i v. — The Ship of Stan 
I T.— The Adventure! ofUarry Revel IT. 
— Fort Amily i t. — Shaletpeare'i Chiiit- 
mu, and Other Stories 1 v. — The Mayor 



Reads, Chtules, f 1884. 



"Love me Uttle, love 






















A Terrible T 


xr 




-PegWof- 






















1 V. — Single 


eaU and Donb 


efactv. 


"Recommended 


to 


Mercy," 


Author 


of (Mrs 


Ho 


slomi). 



















Reeves, Mrs.; K. Helen Mather*. 
Rhys, Grace. 



Rice, James: k. Walter Besant 
Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 



Richardson, S., f 1761. 





Biddell. Mrs. (F 


fi 


Trnflord). 




















— Far a 


Dve Riibiei 




— The Kail'. 


^ 


"Rita." 


- Mono 


.le3 


' ^""' ' '■ 


Soablv.- 


'■^Mr 




-TheKaaa 












nee Cbu 




— 


Tl,o Paind 



lie W«,a'?^^'^*M»-i- "I 






TauthniU Edition 



Robins, Miss: vide Baimond. 
Robinson, F. : vide Author of 

"No Church." 
Rooaevdt, Theodore (Am). 
" ~ lofinAmtiLciaHuotef 



m 






Komance ! . 

Rossettt, Dante Gabriel, 1 1 S32. 
Poeiua 1 V. — BilUd) and Sonneu ii. 

" Roy Tellct." 
Tko Ouuails I V. — A Draught of 



vide Somerville. ' 



Savage, Richard Henty 
t 1903. 

My Offidal Wife iy. — Tho LkUo Lad* ' 
of Lsennitu (with PoiCraitj % t. — Princs I 
Scbamyl'i Wooing 1 r. — Tbs Mask«l 

— DcliUhofHarlimuv Tbo 

1 v. — A Duieblet DCJudai 
tbe Oid Cbalfau 1 >. — MiM 
ottheMariquiuiv.— Chwicd 
Through !V. — A Modem Conair i v. — 
Id the Swim I V. ~ The White Lad* ai 
^haminavjitta : v. — In the Hoitso of Hk 
?i'icinia7 V,— TheMysJeiyofaShipyajdaT. 
- A Munle Cristo in Khalci 1 v. 

Schrelner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Ilaiket at Muhooa. 
and I V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 



A Quiet Nook in tho ]ur. 



A Legend of MontroH I V. — llie Brida 
" rnoienuooriv.— nieHcatlofilid- 
l.n I V. —The Monaslerr i v. — Xlia 



RuBtdD, John, I 190Z. 
Setanie and Uliea it. — The Stones aj 
Venice (wUh UliBtralionsl .v. — Unto thij 
LutudMoneiaPulvem i v.— I' ~ 
Lampi of Arckitectuie (with i| 

Russell, W. Clark. 

A Sailor-. SwMlbeatI i v. — The '■ Lady 
Maud" J V. — A Sea (Jiioen 1 t. 

RuBBcU, George W. E. 

Coilecliou. and lieoollectioni. By One 
Lng-Book 1 V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f iSg;. 
ElM SetcD Sooi of Mammon % >. 
L Saunders, John. 

Mort, Overoiao it, — Tlie Sfaip- 
■■.Daunljlcr ! v.- ANoWe Wifesv. 

launders, Katherine (£Its. 
Cooper), 
" weather, and other Tale 

si's Rock, anJ other Tali 

^trJllgt MlUttr. — SebUtiaa I 



Life 



Secicy, Prof. J. R., M.A^f iSgg. 

■ ~ ■ Portrait 



ud 1 T. — Goethe i 
Sewell, Elizabeth, -f 1906. 

my Herbrtt 2 v. - Urania 1 ». — A 
limpseof llie World s v. — The loumal 
la HomeLlfezv. — After Life IT. — 
TheEaperienceof Lifei v. 

WUUani, t i6ifi. 



id Poems (with Portraill (SlaaJ 
":.ubltnl Plajs . t. 
Isrsuiayaliobehadln 1 






y 



^^^^H Taiuhnitc Ediii 

Sberidan , Richard Brinaley, 



Sladn Paaha, Rudolf C, CB. 

Y\t^ and SkO'J m the l^ud.in Vm\ 
Wo Mam in Colounl j v. 

Smedley, F. E. : j'rife Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f J771, 
Bodtrick Random i t. — Humphry 
ainker 1 V. - Poregrine Picklo I V. 

"Society in London," Author of. 

Sodply in X-ondon. By ■ Forrim 
Hrsidont . -. 

Sotncrvitlo, E. CE., & Martin 

Naboth'i Vineyard i y. — All on the 
Irish Sho« : .. 

"Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of 
Tlie Spaniih Broihe™ > t. 

Stanhope, Earl (I^rd Wahon), 
I 1875. 

The liislory af Englind 7 T. — Reign 

Steel, Flora Annie. 

Tie Hnu of ihe Lnrd 3 t. - In the 
GnardiAn3tiip'>fG<>di 1. 

Steevena, G. W., t noo. 

Fi om Capetown to l^ftd^milh 1 v- 

Slcme, Laurence, -f 1768. 



I.l(. Hyde, lad Ab InUnd Voyige i t. - 
Kidnapped i t. — The Black Arrnw 1 v. . 
TheUuler of BiUuIrae 1 v.— The Men 



-Iltud Nigbti'Entc 



In the South Sens 1 



"Srill Waters," Author of fMi 

Sm Waten I r. — D-imlhy I T, — L= 
C-xaiy 1 r. ~ UocJe Ralpb i ., — Uud« 



Stirling, M. C; r/rff G. M. Crailc. 
Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 

The House ofM^icthaiy. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 

Author of. 
The SlDiy of a rcmteal Soul 1 v. 

"StoryofEUiabeth,the,"Au(hor 

of: I'life Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

(Ara.). t iSgb. 

Uncle Tooi'l Cibin IwithPortraitljv.— 



Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 

Atilanta in Calj-don: and Lfrical Poem, 
(edited, with an InUoducHon, by WUliam 
Sharp) I y, — Love's Cns^Currents 1 V. 

Symonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
"■ ■ In Italy i r. — Xew KaliaD 



Tallentyrc.S.O.: 



.H.S.Mei 



TaulpfaoeuB, Baroness, | i^^gj. 

CyilU ! V. - The Initial, J y. - <Juil, 
!v. — AtOddi... 

Taylor. Col. Meadows, t 1876. 

TaraiiMahraaaTaleJT. 

Tcmpleton: niiie Author 

"Horace Tcmpleton." 
TcnnyBon, Alfred (Lord),fl8U 



ITio Falcon 1 T. — Loclitle _ _ 
Veui LttsT ; The PiomUe of Mai ; 1 

Hb Sot l;in'ift'«mWiiSi ^- 



^H Testamc 
^V Thacker 



Tauchiiili Edilie. 
Testament, theNew; Tide New. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, T lS6:. 
VaiUr Fair 3 ». - Pendenn!. 3 v. - 
MiKcllaiiici Br. — Hcncy Eimana 1 v. — 
TbeEngliiti Uuicaurista nrUis EiEhteFnth 

Viteiniam'i v. — Tba Four Geerees ; 
Lolel lbs Wldoner I V. — Tba AdvenCurn 
of Philip 1 _ - - - 



I 



J V. — Catherine 
IV. — TlBlmbSkFtcliBoolt iv. — TliD 
Pari. Skstch Book (wi* Portrait! ' ■•■ 

Thackeray, Miaa (Mrs. Rilcliie). 

Tbe Story of EUiabeLh iv. — TJirTiliajTB 
en the aid 1 », — Old Kciuington a ». — 

Bluebeard's 'Hen, and DtberStoHu it 

FIvs Old Friendi 1 V. — Mi» Anpil 1 v. — 
Oulotlhe Wotld, alldDth«TaleiIV.— 
FldhMnLaHn,aBdolbJrTa^«Il..— From 
gin Iflland. ASCoryandflOnieEHAniT. — 
Da Capo, and other Tile> ■ t. — Madanin 
ds Siviiine; From a Staj^e Box; Mi« 
WnUamHiIl'lDivaEatiDns t V. — A Buoh 
of Sibyl! 1 V. — Mr.. Dyniond a v. — 
Chapter! from loms Memoin 1 t. 

Thomas a Kempis: ■v. KempiSi. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) . 



ayrd Out 



Deni> 

W^illei _ . . _ _..._. 

Called to Accoant 1 V. — Only Herself 

Thomson, James, f 'H^' 
Poetical Works (with PoitraitJ i t. 
^ "Thoth,' Author of. 
|Thoth.v. 
f "Tim," Author of. 

' TraBbrf, F. G: v. Mrs. Riddell. 
Trcvelyan , Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Lelten. ot Lord llacaulaj 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selntion) from the 
Writing* of Lord Macaulay 1 v. — llie 
Ameritan Revolutioa ^with a Map) 2 v. 
Trois-EtoUes , nidt Grenville : 

Ti-oJIope, Anthony, + 1882. 



■ Dion 



-Tbe 



-North America I ¥. — OrtojrF«najT. 
- Rachel Ray a v. — The Small Hm 



1 1 HumbleChHaite 



- I'he Golden IJDH I 



Henry 1 V. — TheDuke'i ChildnniT. — 
Dr.Wonlo'. School. V. -AyaU-i AhiI 
jr.— TbeFiied Period IT. — Mariwnj 
I V. — Kept in the Dark 1 v. — Fcsa rrah- 
mann.ani! DlberStorieii t. — AIEcvDa- 
dalo, and other Slorie. i v. — La Mto 



Trowbridge, W. a H. 

1-be Ifllers oC Her Mothn to £lialwA 
I V. — A GitI ol tbe MuIUMds i v. —T\t^ 
LittlD Maiquit oF Brandenbnte r t. — A 
Daailing Repmbale i T. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel 'I. 
Clemens) (Am.). 

The In noccDtt Abroad ; or, Tba New 
Pngrim.'ProgremlT.-A Tramp AbroaJ 
z V, — "RougliiBB it" IT. — The lit- 
noeeou at Hone i t. — Tbe Prince and 
tlie Paupei IT. — The Stolen Whito 
Elephant, etc i t " " " "- 



ith PoTtraHl 



— Tbe .£1000000 

iw Stories I r. — 

- Pndd'nhead 



- ThB Wanit .. . 

31 v. - ChsUb Richmondl t. -Ttic 

adiaiir.— FramleyPi 



iSawrer.Dati 
■. - ilore 1 



mley PmiinaBe « 



^ A-bTQL& 1^. — '^^^ VaA tlutc comuted 



Tauchnilc Bdilion. Complete till. 



"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 

Vachell. Horace Annesley. 
Brolben i ». ~ The Face of Clay i t. 

"VenuB and Cupid," Autiiorof. 
Tenui and Cupid i v. 

"Vira," Author of. 
V*i« 1 v. — Ths HStel An Pelit St. 
Inn I T. — BluE Ros« i v. — Within 
Bound of Iho Sta J V. — TUe Marilims 
A1[» aud til eir Seaboard! Y.-Ninetteiv. 

Victoria R. I. 
LcaveK ftora lie Journal nf nur Life in 
the Higblands horn 1848 to iSdi i v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to iSHl I T. 

"Viigiriia," Author of. 

Virginia I V. 

Vizeiell)', Ernest Al&ed. 
Wild Zola in BngUnd i v. 
Walford, I- B. 

Kr. Smith ly. -Paulina! v. - Cousini 
v. — Troublewnle Daughter, a t. — 



Wallace, Low. (Am.), -f tgos. 



Eleat 



i{ Bannt«9ale 1 

. Jy How's Daughli 

The Marr^aeEoCWiDisin Aihe a 



Fenwidi's Ct 

WaTaer,Suaan i>ii£!: WeiherelL 
Watren, Samuel, + 1S77. 
DUtT n{ a lale Pbytidan j v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 v. - Now anJ Then 
I V. ~ The Lily aud the Bri 1 V. 

"Walerdale Neighbours, the." 
Author of; Ti.Juslin McCarthy. 
WattB-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwi^ir. 
WeUs, H. 0. 

The Stolen BadUuj, i 
BfihrWotldsJV.— TL, 
- TkB Time Mxcbiae, 



and Mr. LeHi.hami v 



-TheWheel. 
— The 
a Lady 



I v.— Mankind In theMaUi . 

Stories and a. Dream it.— The Food of 

the Gods IT. — A Uodern Utopia iv. — 

Kip{B2 V IntheDacsortheCoRiet IV. 

_ The Future in America i v. 

Westbury, Hugh. 



2 V. — llie Hill! of tlie Shalrmuc ST. — 
Say and Seal I v. — The Old Hehnet 1 V. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 

The House of the Wolf 1 v. —The Stofy 

Franco 2 t. — The Man in Blarlt rv. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rothaiv. -Prom the MeniolisofaUiuis- 

ter of France i v TlieRfdCorkadeav. 

ibnry a t. — Tha Castle Inn i v. 



-TheAbbesJofVlaj, 



-Slarv. 



Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House ot Mirth IV. 

"Whim, a, and its Conss- 

quences," Autllor of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
Th« AwaktniKE of Wary Feuwict a v. — 
in the Sunlime uf her Youth s v. 

White, Percy. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin iv.-TboWcslEndjr. 
— TheXewChristianiiv.— ParkLanci*. 
— TheCouotesjandTbeKing'iDiaiyiY. 
— TbeTriuraph of Mrs. St. George ai. — 
A »i1i;onaire-9 Daughter i v. — A Pai- 

— Mr.JohnStrood 



ThsPatieutMani V. 

I v. — lie Einhl Cue 

While, Walter. 



Whiieing, Richard. 



iv.-TheWa 
I visible iSaa 1 1 
dTlie lalimd I-. 



t.-T:5wJi<5iMr*» 



Taunkniit Mdilioh. ComfiUle tisi, 



IOcE 
TIdioi 
Cou.1 



I 



- Lite 1 

Vfbo Breaks— Pays," Author 

<de Mrs. Jeokin. 

Whyte Mdville, George J.: 

vide Melville 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
'Tlniothy'i QuMt I V. — A Catbedtal 
" ■-■- and Penclope'j Enel'sh Ei- 

I T. - Tbe Affiir at tbc loo i ». {By K. D. 
WiG£in, M.ibJ. Findlsur, and Allu 
HcAulay.) — Rose o' the River i v. 

Willdns, Mary E. (Am.). 

Pembroke i v. - liadelon . v. - Jerome 

.V. - Silence, and other Stori 

The Love af Fiu>on Lucd, etc. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C Philips. 

Winler, Mrs. J. S. 
RrgimcabU Legewis t y. 

Wood, Charles: vide AuLhor of 
"Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 

Us Passenger (lom Scotland Vard i v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t isa;- 

Mn. Halliburton'! Troobla i v.' — 
Vemec'iPrideiv.— Tbe Shadow of Aih. 
Ivdvat 3 T. — Trevlyn Hold i v. — Ijird. 
im't Danehtnri ST. — Oswald Ccar 
Mildred Arkell 2 v. — SL Martin's 

r. — Kilter '• FolU a r Ladv Ade- 

"-^ - - ■..- Colleg. - - 




and Other 

Dorothy Grape, and OlIiM Tals 

WoDdroffe, DanieL 



Wordsworth, WiUiam, j iS; 
Wraxall, Lascelles, -f- iS6s. 



V. — The Rock Ahead a i. - 
Port 1 V. — Dt. WainwHgl 
». — Nobody;a ForOine i v. - 

las : r The Imuiiding Sword i <.— 

wo, by Trkki I V. — A Silent Wilnea 

Yeats: vide Levett-'Veats. 
Yonge, Charlotte M., i 190 



the Page i v. ~ The CbajjIeC uC Pearli 
2T. — The two Giiarduiu I V. — TheCand 
Lion 7 T. — The Pillan of the UouH c r. 
Lady Hester . y, — My Yoooa Akddei 
" ThtMBtideajt Wonaii- 



— The Tht« 



» «. — Bswy 



Hen 



;Jed Court 



- Stray Pea: 



- Unt 






- Tbn 



— Tha 



- lloli^ 



lorgE Cailerbury's Will 



:alOff..ol;Mar 
o'l Temptation: The Niifht-WallL 
the Mil|_Stream i t. — Within th 
Johnny ' " ....... 



-The Ml 

_, J Ludlow _ .. 

Twilight > V. —Adam Giaii 
.EJ//ia jff, ^PonjomyAhbey 
"-herleigh 2 V. - (ll. ' 



IT, — Modern Broods 1 

"Young Misdey," Aulhor of; 

vide Henry Seton Merrimaili 

Zangwiil, I. 



Johnny Ludlow) ! I-oil in the PosI 

Oeiei-raleui-— ATaleofSin.andOi 

TjJet ir.~ Aaae, and Other Tilea 1 



Series for the Young. 

RjO VeUtmtS. Published -wilh Continental Copyright on the same 
- ,1 as ike Colh-athn of Ei'S^hh and Am.-ncan .-iulhors. Vide p. I. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

'Barker, Lady (Lady Broonie). 

f Charleawoith, Maria I^uisa, 
t i88o. 

lijlcrini Cbildrtn i v. 

E'Craik,Mrs.(Mi5sMuIock),tl887. 

*■' Year i v. — Tliree Talej for Bop 

- llices Tal« for Gitl< I ir. 

J Craik, Georgiana M. (Mts.M.iy), 

Pttuan Tiii, and her WelcoDfi Tales i r. 

. Edgeworth, Maria, t 1849. 

Koril Tale! . i.. — Popular Taki l v. 

' Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 



^11 „..,.., „.„„.,„- 

I Lamb, Charles & Mary, \ 1S34 



Marshall, Mrs. Emnia, t 1899. 

Rei and Kcgiiia ■ v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; lo ™ilicli u added: 
Tb« Cbildreii Hith the Indian- Itubbec 
Ball I V. 

"Ruth and her Friends," Aulhur 
.of. 

Ruth and htt Friends. A Star} fol Gilll IV. 

W^ood, Mrs. Henry, \ 1887. 

Yonge, Cbsrlolte M., \ 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Bear-Guard of tfan 
Uraod Army i i. _ The Lilda Duke. 
B.-n Sylveslei'l Word i v. - The 
Slottjlej Secret . v- - CouBleH KaH I V. 
— A Booli of Golden Deedi i r- — Friars- 



CollectioR of German Authors. 

. Trainlalions from the Germa,,. published with univer: 
copyright. These volumes may be impelled into any country. 

- Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Goethe, W. v., ^ 1B32. 

■au!t 1 K. — Wilhelm Meister'i i 

Gutzlcow, Karl, ■]- 1878. 

lirough Xight to Light 1 V. 

Hacklander, F. W., f 1877, 



Ebers, Georg, -f- 189: 
An Egj-plian PriaceM i i 
av. — Homo Sam > v.— Th. 

Fouqut, De la Mot 



, t '84i 



Frdligmib, Ferdinand, ^ iB7ti.\l-'^ 



Hauff, Wilhelm, f i8*7. 




I. Colleclion of German Authors, SliidenW Serli 



Kohn, Salomon. 

Gabriel I V. 

LeSBing, G. E., t l/Sl. 
Lewsld, Fanny, f 1889. 


Reuter, Fritz, -f 1874. 
In ll.o Year '13 1 v. — An old Storr ol 
mj larnime Daj-j [Ul mineSltDinlid] J». 

Richter. J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 

Flower, Frail and TLorn Pieces 2 V. 


Stella 1 V. 


Schcffel, Victor von, t 1886. 


Marlitt, E., t 188?. 
TlB Fri„„B of Iha Mm,r [d»i HMdc 


Taylor, George. 

Klylia = V. 


Nathusius, Maria, -j- iBj?. 
Toachioi V. Kaniun, aoil Diary of a 
(■oor Young Lady I V. 


Zschokke, Heinrich, + 1S48. 
Tli« PriBcra of Bru,i>widt - Wolfra- 



\ 



students' Series for Schaol, College, and Home. 

mit deutschen Anmerlmiigen und Special-WurterbQcbein. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t >873. 

Tie Lady of Lyon.. Voa Dr. Fri/s 

Burnett, Prancea Hodgson 
(Am.). 
LittlB Lord FaunUeroy. VoDDr.£.«j( 
Crofh. Yh.JH.iO. Kart.jll.fio An- 

rknngeniindWlirterbucb. Br.J(;D,40. 

iaraCrcBi*. Von Bcr/ia Co'i-tl/. Bt, 

0,50, Kart. Jt 0,60. — Anmerkungen 

" Wencrhuch, fir. A 0,40. 
i Carlyle, Thomas, f iSSl. 
'^ " - of Terror (French Revo- 



. Kart. 



F^ J/m 



Ciaik, Mrs. (Iiliss Mu1a:k;, 
■f 18B7. 

K-A Hera. A Tale for Boyi. Von Dr. 
f OUb Oat. Br. Ji o.So. Kart. M o.^o,— 
f- Wdrterbucli, Br. Jt o.-i". 

DJckens, Charles, f 1S70. 

" «. FintSeiiej. Vonllr. ^. 

(r.X.,™. Kart..*, ,30. 
Skeuhei. Second Seri<;i. Von Dr. A. 
A!;s»^.Sr.j«i,4o.Kan.j»i,5o.— WBn^r- 

■^ Cbnitma* Carol in Pnue. Beint 
a Gboa Siary of Clrijtmai, Von Dr 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Cross), f 18S0. 
Tho Mill on the Flow. Von Dr. W. 
C<,nraA Br. .*i,;o. Kart. j«., go. 



..« 0,60. -WUrtorhudl. Br. j« o,». 

le Brownies ; and The Land otLoM 

Toy.. Von Dr. A. MiitUr. - " ' 



A-,?," 



-woi 



rlerbuch Br. ^0,10. 

: An Idyll of Ski 

■ ■■ E.Jbrs. 

i&m.). 



Timotliy'i Shoe. 
Wood;BenjymBea>tlai>d. VonZ'.Awj. 
Hr. Jt 0,70. Kait. Jt D,ao. — wanu- 
l.uch. Br. M 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjar 
t "790- 

Hi» Anlobiography. Voo Dr. Karl 
Feyerabtnd. 1. Teil. Die Tngendjabrs 
l.;o6-.73o). Br. j« 1,00. iGrt. J| .,.0, 

JI.Tail. Die Manneqahre (iTiibii 
1757). Mil einer Bcigibe ^ The Way lo 
WealLb. Vun Dr. Karl Fr}traitHi. 

Freeman, Edward A. j- 1893, 
Three Hiaiorical Essay., Von Dr. C. 
/SaUcT-. Br. ^0,70. Kin. Jl! 0.80. 

Ha«.e, BiW. l,PvTn.\, -^ (qoi. 
Tal« ol *o KTtmmv., NoR-Ot. G. 




Tmtchnilz Edition. S/iidenh' Ser. 



r, Nathaniel (Am.). 



Bnolt for Boy! and Gitls. Vo 

Bt. jSo.jc. Kart.j»o,8o. - 

\nnicrkun(^n uirdwaiteibuclj .Bi.JlB.^C 

Hughes, ThomaB, f i8g8. 

rom Brawn'a Ecbaol Dayl. Van Dr. /. 



« 3,20. 



Part I. 



'■ -^wl.' 






. Put. II. apart. Br..«i,30. 
Kart. X 1,4°- 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
wottb (Am.), + 1BB2. 
Tal« of a Wayside Inn. Von Dt. //. 
yarti»agt«. 2 BSnde. Br. .fi j.oo. 
Kut. j<! I,so. 1. Band apart. Br. jdi, 00. 
Kart..jtl i,io. 2.Baiid;ipait. Br.Jti,oci. 
K3rt.j«i,>o. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, -{- 1S5Q. 
EngUndborDictlieKHtiiration. (History 
' " ■ '. Chapter I.) Voa Dr. W. 



Montgomery, Florence. 

riiunflfrj.nod. Von Dr. R, Palm. Br. 
1; i,6n. liart. j» 1,70. — 'WOrterbuch, 
r. j» 0,40. 

Scott, Sii Walter, j 1832. 



Tales of 1 Grand 
Vdo Dr. H. LMck 
Kart. j» 1.60.— TWai 



Dr. H. Ctarad. Br. .« 1,40. Kait. Jd 1„. 



™:™Ji;ri 



Lordciivc. (HiiCor. Esay.) 



iorical Eway.! Von Prof. Dr. R 
Br. jS 0,60. Kart.j»Oj?o. 

Warren Ha:,ting<. jHittoncal 
Von Ptof. Dr. R. Tkum. Br. 
Kart. .* 1,60. 

McCarthy, JuBtiii. 
TlielndianMudny. (Cha^.ji— jSofA 

Hamann. Br. jH 0,60. ' Kart. .* ojo.' 
-WUnerb^.h. Br..<jo,jo. 

Manuals of Conversation (s 

Each Volume, 
FUr Deutsche. 
Englischc Conversationtspmuhe 

von A. SclilesiiHg. 
Pranidsische Conveisationsspiuclie 

von Z. Ralliii. 
Russiscbc Conversationsspradw 



Tennyaon, Alfred Lord, ■[ 1893. 
Enoch Aiden and other Poems. Von 

J( o.Bo'. — WHrterbuch! Br. Ji o,;o. 

Thackeray, W. M. t 1863. 

Samuel Tilmanh ana The great Hog- 
larty Diamond. Von G>i>ree flfyll. 



ame size as Tauchnitz Editk 
bnund Ji 2, 

For Enfflisk student^ 
German Language of C 

by A. Schlessing. 
A ruiogf des ttmliJxnts frango 

\ L. Koltirt «. WoLJsji"*. V* 




Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and far use in a 

I Crown 8vo. 

English-German and Germ an- English. (jAftrcs.) Thirty-ninth 

Editiaa. Sewed j« 4,50. Bound ^ 5,00, 
Engli^-Prcncb aad French-English. (Jaiies & K!ol£.) ScvettteeHih, 

entirely neiv and modern Edition. Sewed Jf 5.00, Bound ul 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (Jahes & Grassi.) Twelfth 

Edition. Sewed Ji 5.00. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionaiy in three Languages. Complets 

'' es THib. Each pait with a new Urge Supplemr^nt lacludiD; ail modtiiD 
and ciprntjona in EIrctiicJty, Telagrapbr anii Telepbony. Sawed Jt ig.Oii. 



VoI.1h.' K^i 



HalUn. 



Station. Avacilll eruu 
oil,-XM,«-. Rdiiffl 



. Nachliag 1 



). Geh 



in Leini 



Pocket DictionarieH (same size as Tanchmtz Edition). 

Bound ./t z.zg. Sewed M 1,50. 
Thne DiclloH-xriei art cr:nsla«tty reviieJ and hepi carefully uf lo duU. 
English-German and German-English, Tteenty-ninth Edition. 
English -French and French- English. Thirtieth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian^EngUsh. Twenty-first Ediiion. 
English -Spanish and Spanish- English. Twenty-seventh EdUien. 
Latin-English and English- Latin. Fourteenth Edition. 
Franzdsisch'Deutsch und Deutsch-FranzSsisch. Elfte Aufiage, 
Ilalienisch-DeulBch und Deutach-Italienisch. .Siebrnte Auflage. 
Espagnol-Franfais et Fran^ais-Espagnol. Qaatrihne Titian. 

RuBSisch'Deulsch u: 
Vierte Aulng. 

Imperial 4o. 
fTtalienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Ricutini G: Bitllej 
s Bde. 3. -4«//. Hr.,«l8.oo. Ueb. ./! 20,00. Halbmaroldio.* 23.00, 
tSpanUch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (ToiJfAUSEN.) i Bde. 4.-Ber- 
htsserieAufinge. '&X..M 15,00. Geb. .iC 17,50. Hfllbraarokko.^ 10,50. 

^Jlebraisch-chaldaisches 

(FOrst.) 1 Biinde. Dri 
ViSfebrew and Chaldee Lexii 

J'^fi Edilion. Jf lq,oo. ^^ 

^DifwiSrterbucIi der Deutschen Spractic. 

'B/ant^sfe ^ tiff age. Br. ./; 6,00, 
^-"■— h derFremdwener. (WKOT.it..'iSieb«h«l' Au>tagt.-&t-JtTi»i 
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fcMo 
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■> . iud fluljiv 



'I'nianiacs. Bv _"""'' '""""' 
i'o\n(>,H.,,uRNE. I v^.-Q ■ The WWrlwiift. B> .r.p^- 

-iK-mi volume (.1 high ip^b'tia. m»dc igre.i '■ 

•»i*8. Ry H. KipEK Hag- ■^"»*»»ftt^ii''i 

, ■ ;'''X'^r^jZi.''b;r''.S ^^oltoro. Hiot.s and Echoes of 
H' -"ifKiBgSpioD.™-, Japanese Jmier I^e. By J^p- 

„,.„ T CADIO HeARV. I vol *o ST 

ei-en Lamps of Ar- IT'S ino.r life „( Ao i ''' 

thnmo^My t^^^, ,„,.„^^^ ^_^^«. 



.5Q.5I. 



.".i.ibyllLp, 



■ -f I Running Water, My 

'!--Z^l W. MflSOK. I vol. -3y 



■•■I- "o'nting Finger. By Iff-fwS-oTKJritSSt ; 
" ' •■»'•- 395i 111 

. B» ml u,J n,™„ I ^ S3l>,ooo Eequcat. 

IE t.r.ewa of War. Bv .'SS"*;*'"'"'-'-"''"' 
■■^■''"T\i\l'^°'^!''„°""*"''»- "y R,c, , 






